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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


|‘ is said that the last order given by ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was for the striking, at the 
Philadelphia Mint, of the ‘‘honor medels’’ of 
solid gold which the Aero Club of America is 
to present to the Wright brothers, of Dayton, 
Ohio, to commemorate their achievements in 
the field of aeronautics. However that may 
be, the medals were cast, and at the time of 
writing, it was expected that the presentation 
would take place early in June. 

The cover-page reproductions show the ob- 
verse and reverse of the accepted design, which 
was made by Victor D. Brenner of New York, 
who designed the Panama Canal medal and the 
so-called Lincoln cent. Each medal is about 
two and a half inches in diameter, and on the 
obverse side of each appear the heads and 
names of the brothers, that of Wilbur Wright 
at the left, and that of his brother Orville at 
the right. Beneath the name of Orville is 
inscribed, ‘‘ Sept. 9, 1908, Fort Myer, Va., 
U.S. A.,’’ the occasion when he broke all pre- 
vious records and startled the aeronautic world 
by sailing over the parade-ground during his 
first flight for sixty-two minutes and fifteen 
seconds; fifty-seven minutes and thirty-one 
seconds during the second flight, and six min- 
utes when he went up with Lieutenant Lahm. 
Beneath the name of Wilbur Wright appears, 
‘*Sept. 21, 1908, Le Mans, France,’’ recording 
his flight of one hour, thirty-one minutes and 
fifty-one seconds, during which he covered a 
distance of ninety-eight kilometers, or nearly 
sixty-one miles, and captured the world’s 
record from his brother, Orville. 

The design on the reverse side of the medal 
shows one of the Wright air-ships flying over 
an open stretch of country. The seal of the 
Aero Club of America appears beneath. 


pote every college in New England has 
resolved to do away with that form of 
organized cheering at games which is meant to 
disconcert the opposing team, the most gratify- 
ing feature of this movement being that it was 
suggested and has been promoted by the athletes 
themselves. To ‘‘rattle the pitcher’’ isa phase 
of tactics which some baseball-players hold to 
be commendable. 
correctly declare that it is ‘‘unsportsmanlike,’’ 
unworthy of the gentlemen that college men 
are supposed to be. e 


" proportions to which an individual phi- 
lanthropy may attain are brought out in 
the statement that the police matron in a Maine 
city recently received from the court her one 
hundredth adoption paper,.which means that 
she has found good homes for a hundred children 
who were orphaned, or worse. Long service 
in an official position accounts in part, of course, 
for such a record. Yet the work was indi- 
vidual, none the less, for a woman must be a 
good deal more than a police matron in order 
vo come in contact with the persons who can 
help her to render such high service to unhappy 
childhood. e 


“é 


hat many practicable flying-machines will 

be built by amateurs is quite within the 
bounds of possibility. Connecticut papers tell 
of one such, constructed by a lad of eighteen, 
an employé of an electric - light company, 
which, making its trial trip, carried him some 
seventy feet and attained a height of ten or 
fifteen feet. A picture of an aeroplane is said 
to have inspired the construction, and doubtless 
other machines will be reared on as slender a 
basis. For experiments that take this turn 
there can be nothing but praise. Of the ama- 
teurs who tamper with wireless telegraphy and 
use the force injudiciously, so that they inter- 
fere with government stations and block impor- 
tant messages, one would hesitate to speak so 
warmly, o 


Mv than a hundred members of the Boston 

Chamber of Commerce recently made a 
three days’ visit to eastern Maine, ‘‘to establish 
a closer relationship with our New England 
neighbors ; to learn more of the resources and 
opportunities of the communities visited, and 


The college athletes more | f 
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how best to codperate with them for a greater 
New England.’”’ At Portsmouth the first halt 
was called. In Maine, the party was welcomed 
at Biddeford and Saco, Portland, Brunswick, 
Lewiston, Bath, Augusta, Bangor and Belfast, 
holding at almost every place a public meet- 
ing, and undoubtedly receiving as much of 
inspiration and good cheer as was left behind. 
In every respect the tour was enjoyable, and it 
seemed successful in enlisting the hosts in the 
new movement for business codperation which 
the travellers have found adapted to the needs 
of Boston, and which, if good for Boston, is 
good for all New England. \ 
® 


he Boston School Committee passed, some 

months ago, an order which will become 
operative at the opening of the next school 
year, in September, decreeing the retirement of 
teachers who have reached the age of seventy 
years. Many petitions in favor of individual 
teachers have since reached the board, and 
recently a large committee of representative 
men, headed by ex-President Eliot of Harvard, 
called at headquarters, presented views adverse 
to the order, and asked that it be modified. It 
was shown that teachers who have passed the 
age limit are conspicuously useful and greatly 
beloved. It was admitted that others are not. 
All parties to the conference appeared to recog- 
nize the fact that any hard-and-fast rule on 
such a subject may work injustice to individ- 
uals, since it inevitably deprives the schools of 
some of the best teachers. The argument in 
favor of the rule is that it gives the younger 
men and women a better chance and automatic- 
ally displaces the unfit, which is all true, so 
far as it goes; but it fails to show why the 
unfit should have been retained until they 
were seventy years old—why, indeed, they 
were not dropped at the end of their trial 


appointment. 
* © 


A FISH-HAWE DROWNED. 

he American osprey, or fish-hawk, as he is 
more commonly called, is familiar on the 
seashore all summer long. His diet is wholly 
of fish, and these he obtains by his own skill 
and effort. He is equally well-known on the 
shores of the Great Lakes. The chief risk 
which he runs is that of being robbed by the 
eagle; but the author of ‘‘Forest Friends,’’ 
Mr. John Madden, who made his observations 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, concludes that 

the bird risks a déath by drowning as well. 
Undoubtedly the most of the fish caught by 
the osprey are taken near the surface of the 
water, but not always is he so fortunate. He 
certainly seems to go beneath the surface at 
times. Moreover, he sometimes narrowly 
escapes drowning. An osprey was seen one 


morning soaring thirty or forty feet above the 
surface of the lake, keeping a sharp watch for 
fish, turn his head from side to side con- 


stantly. Suddenly he —¥ clapped his wings 
to his side, and went down ike an arrow. 

Six or seven times that morning the bird had 
dived without scoring a single failure; so this 
time his return was awaited with much the 
same feeling one has when he feels a fish on 
his hook—a desire to see how big the fish is. 
Then it occurred to the watcher that the bird 
had been in the water a long time. Would he 
never rise? 

After what seemed a very long time, but 
which in reality was very likely not more than 
half a minute, the bird rose, reeled as though 
he would fall back into the lake, but regained 
his balance and flew directly to the nearest tree 
where he alighted and remained perfectly still 
or fifteen minutes or more. Very likely he 
fastened his talons in a fish which he was 
unable to lift, and the rapid motion of the fish 
made it impossible for him to let go. 

That the osprey is sometimes drowned in this 
way can hardly be doubted. Although an 
accident of the kind must be rare, the ing 
of a dead osprey apparently washed up by the 
waves, with no external evidence of hurt, led 
the conclusion that this fisherman, as well as 
those who go down to the sea in ships, may 
forfeit his life to the hazards of his occupation. 
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THE DOOM OF “GENTS.” 

W° are living in the age of abbreviations, 

and using every day the curtest forms of 
expression. Whether or not the new words 
will live, remains for them to prove by their 
own inherent force. In 1711 Addison bewailed 
the fact that such an abbreviation as ‘“‘mob,’’ 
which is derived from mobile, should be toler- 
ated by educated ears, and the familiar phrase, 
‘‘on tick,’’ is as old as the seventeenth century, 
when taking things to be put in a bill was called 
‘‘on ticket.’? In 1683 John Oldham wrote: 


Reduced to want, he in due time fell sick, 
Was fain to die and be interred “on tick.” 


However, as Mr. Earle, in his ‘‘Philol 
of the English Tongue,’’ says, these wo’ 
have a crude and fragmentary look only while 
they are recent. Give time enough and the 
abruptness disappears. The words which one 
generation calls slang are not infrequently the 
sober and decorous terms of that which succeeds. 
‘*Bus,’’ from omnibus, has made for itself a 
very tolerable position, and ‘‘cab,’’ from cab- 
riolet, is absolutely established. 

The form of ‘‘gent’’ as a convenient abbrevi- 
ation of ‘‘gentleman’’ had once made consider- 
able way, but its career was blighted in a court 
of justice. It is about sixty years ago that two 
young men, be brought before a London 
magistrate, descri themselves as ‘‘gents.’’ 
The magistrate said that he considered tha’ 
description little better than ‘‘ blackguard.’’ 
— was never able to recover from that 
SHOCK, 
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Williston Seminary, {200m for fen” 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Meee eared aoe rlcld ig inlie aad seraightaway 
track. doth year. JOSEPH H’ SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 
DeMeritte School. 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS WHO 
WANT AN EDUCATION. ADDRESS, 
Edwin DeMeritte, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Bliss Electrical School &, fs A’e: 
eee rRicrry 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELEC : 

age in — year. Students actually construc eee Cypemes, \ 
jot etc., tri ions In e 

dente. 17th pine opens Sept. 22. PSend for Catalog. 


CHAUNCY HALI, SCHOOL, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher aspecialist. 

HAGAR and Kurt, Principals. 


University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

% Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, Law. Elective coursesin Languages, 
Sciences,History,etc. Military Drill. Expenses 
moderate. George Emory Fellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


c ratory Schools. Certificate privilege 
to all New England colleges. Christian home surroundings. 
Climate p d New gy i Endowment makes 
possible a yearly charge of $175. For catalogue, address, 


GEORGE L. JONES, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass. 
Regular course, two years. Special course, one year. 
A established to meet the demand for 
professionally trained teachers of the jal branches. 

rT, to men and women, tuition free to residents 
oO! 


ass. Entrance examinations June 24th and 25th; 
Sept. 7th and 8th. J. ASBURY PITMAN, pal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


Elementary, advanced and forestry courses. 
F. B. KNAPP, Box 661, Duxbury, Mass. 


Summer course in FORESTRY. Tutoring. 

















Ine of Maine's leadin: 














DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


The Weston School 
For Girls. 


43 St. James St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


Situated on a quiet hilltop street in 
Boston. The purpose of the school is to 
fit girls for /2fe rather than for exami- 
nations. College and general courses. 

It is different, better, and worth in- 
vestigating. 

Mrs. Elisabeth Mathews-Richardson, A. B.,Prin. 
Rev. S. S. Mathews, D. D., Dean and Treasurer. 

















TILTON 









MAIN BUILDING, 


For Young Men and Women 


Faculty of seventeen. Thorough training in all studies pre- 
paratory for college or for business life. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution. Many High School Graduates enter to complete 
ion for college or for special courses. Beautifully 








THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 


An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. iG 
aration for the best institutions. The Rt. Rev. A. H. 
Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Visitor. For'Catalogue A, address, 


Joseph Alden Shaw, A. M., Head Master. 


located amid the foothills of the White Mountains, the school 
has all the natural advantages of high elevation, pure air and 
water. New ¥ ymnasium with all modern appoint- 
ments. Athletic and Physical Training under expert super- 
vision. Separate dormitories and cottages for young men 
and women. Large endowment allows low rate of $225. 
For Catalogue and views, address, 

George L. Plimpton, A. M., Prin., 20 School 8t., Tilton, N.H. 














Posse Gymnasium 


206 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


Offers a normal course for men and women in Medi- 
eal and Educational Gymnastics. Demand for our 
teachers greater than the supply. Send for catalogue. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
76th year. An ideal location. Thoreash fit for college 


or business life.. Music a specialty. Highest moral and 
spiritual training. $235 per year. Send for catalogue. 


REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 


CUSHING ACADEMY sinsc. 


An endowed school, located among the hills. Graduates 
in 30 ‘colleges and scientific schools. Students from 20 
statesand foreign countries. ymnast at A ELL field. 
Coeducational. $260a year. Address H. 8. COWELL, Prin. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


, MASS. New Management. tional 
table from farm. Strong athletic department. Rpecial 
courses in history and srr — oe for Coiege 
and Business. Address C. E. DAVIS, , 80 Faculty St. 


Berkeley Preparatory School, 
420 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute Technol- 
ogy and all Colle; Well d laboratory 


° ell-equippe: 
for practical work in Biology, Physics and Chemistry. 
Regular and Summer Sessions. Send for Circular. 


HENRY HOPKINSON, Secretary. Tuition $160. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Besides the regular courses, has special elective 




















to | courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, and 


teachers of three years’ experience in language, liter- 

ature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 
Entrance examinations June %4 and 25, and 

September 7 and 8, 1909. For circulars address, 


ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, Principal. 








Tabor Academy, 


Marion, Mass. 


A modern endowed school, with the best 
features of the old New England Academy. 

Boys and girls over twelve years of age 
admitted, if ready for the usual high-school 
course. Courses preparing for College and 
Business. Handicrafts. 

Beautiful location on the shore of Buzzards 
Bay. Excellent Equipment. Annual ex- 
penses less than $325. Address, 

N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 














Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
































RIDGE 


To}: (ole) & 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
preperatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphic reproductions, describes both by word 
and picture many details of the school life as 
well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request by postal card 
or otherwise. Please address, 


Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











How Would You Like to Have City 
Water in Your Country Home? 


You can have it at small expense with satis- 
faction guaranteed by using 


THE OLDS PNEUMATIC 
WATER SYSTEM. 



































Superior to all others because it consists of 
the famous Olds Gasoline Engine, which has 
been the standard of the country for over 
thirty years. The personal advice of a com- 
petent engineer is secured hy you without 
charge in installing this simple plant. 

Let us make you an estimate on the cost for 
your home. You can just as well have city 
conveniences in the country as not. 

Write for complete information to 


THE OLDS GAS POWER CO.., 75 Beverly St., BOSTON. 
Main Office : 997 Seager St., ing, Mich. 
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EDNEY”—christened 
eR Robert Emmet Igna- 
tius—- McGaw stood 
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prickly, sweating folds of those 


three eagerly sucking trunks 
till he was exhausted. But he 





outside a saloon in East Buffalo. 
‘+ Fat’’ and ‘‘Cut Nose’’ had just 
gone in. 

By this time his old office- 
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had a temper which no heat 
could spoil. ‘‘I could drink 
some ginger ale myself,’’ he 
said. 





boy uniform was decidedly dis- 
reputable. His hair had lost none of that 
warmth of coloring which had given him his 
nickname, but it dripped down dispiritedly 
on all sides, like a thatch roof on a wet day. 
And although ordinarily young Mr. McGaw 

an ever-present smile and an inex- 
haustible confidence in things, at this moment 
he was not smiling at all. 

lt was ten days now since he had left New 
York and started for ‘‘out West,’’ to join his 
old crony of the office next door, ‘‘Spider’’ 
Madigan. And when Red had first fallen in 
with Fat and Cut Nose, he had told himself 
that he ‘‘certainly was havin’ his luck!’’ For 
although they were grown-up professionals in 
the thrilling life of the tramp, they had made 
him one of themselves at once. They called him 
‘*Bo,’’ which is affectionate for ‘‘hobo.’’ They 
taught him how to ‘‘jump freights’’ and dodge 
train-crews and bed himself easy for the night 
—all there was to know, in fact. 

But for the last few days he had not felt quite 
so sure about those gentlemen. They were 
good to him in some ways, but they had set 
him to ‘‘pan-handling’’ for them. The night 
before they had kept him out telling hard-luck 
stories till after two. And there were a lot of 
other things besides. ‘‘Maybe,’’ he said, easily, 
‘‘maybe I’d better do the rest of my travellin’ 
alone.’?’ But in his heart he was afraid of 
what they might do—what Cut Nose might 
do, anyway—if he tried to leave them. 

As far as to-day was concerned, Fat had told 
him it would be all right if he showed up again 
by six. And they had left him an even third 
of his takings. But just how was he to get 
away from them for good? That was the 
uncomfortable question. 

He had noticed that questions always an- 
swered themselves better when he was eating. 
So he decided to go into the ‘‘Boston Lunch’’ 
next door for some beans and buckwheat cakes. 
And in that ‘‘Boston Lunch’? an answer 
awaited him of a sort to stop one’s breath. 

Beside him sat two young men in frogged 
jackets and bandsmen’s hats. And just as Red 
was swallowing his last cake, one of them said: 

‘Well, looks as if, after making the Penn 
State loop, the old show was going 
to head straight on for Dubuque.’’ 


Red’s mouth dropped open. He 
fumbled for Spider’s fray-edged 
letter. It began: 


Say, I’m farmin now. thats right. 
and everybodys fine..say the old 
lady, thats Mrs. Sonnenschein, shes 
so mity good to me that I feel like 
been good meself. say they let me 
go fishinevery saturday. thats right. 
and they say they got room for one 
or two more like me. so you want 
to come out the swiftest you can. and 
you’d ought to see me runnin the 
horserake. it has a mustash like 
dutch johns. 

But this time Red did not read all 
that. His eye stopped at the post- 
office address. It was Dubuque. 
At least it was Dubuque Junc- 
tion. 

And the ‘‘old show’’ was ‘‘The 
Big Show’’—‘‘The World’s Great- 
est United Cireuses and Three- 
Ringed Hippodrome!’’? Only that 
morning it had made its glorious 
entry into Buffalo. The idea that 
awakened in Red’s bosom was too 
tremendous for any expression 
whatever. For a time he could 
only breathe through his mouth, 
in swallows. 

And then, being a man of action, 
he girded himself with an invinci- 
ble resolution and started for the 
circus grounds. He was deter- 
‘ined to travel with the circus. 

A short cut lay through a mile 
of railway sidings. They were 
most filled with the vermilion- 
painted sleepers, and stock and flat cars of the big 
show. From the sidings he came out in a new, 
deep - rutted road leading across the commons. 
7 hat road was marked, in the mushy places, 
'y footprints bigger than nail kegs. Here and 
there, too, was a soul-clutching chip of red and 
sold from some splintered menagerie wagon. 
And now, filling the entire horizon, there came 
into view the whole white mountain range of 

invas! 

The thing was, ‘‘How to make his first start ?”’ 
‘S a diplomat of the school of Metternich, Red 
ew enough not to go directly to the head 





“THERE'S NOTHING ELSE FOR IT,” 

















“THE WORLD’S GREATEST UNITED CIRCUSES AND THREE-RINGED HIPPODROME!" 


office. He had come in by the back way, and 
by the back way he went craftily to work. 

He arrived first at the horse tent. But the 
flies of late July were keeping the big Per- 
cherons in a twitching torment. And although 
Red offered the ‘‘horse-tent boss’’ an opening 
again and again, he seemed to have no instinct 
for polite conversation whatever. 

He pushed on to the tent ahead. There a 
section of side wall had come down, and a 
squad of men were busy fixing it. Overseeing 
the job was a gray-bearded man, plainly of 
foreman rank. In fact, it was the ‘‘boss can- 
vasman.’’ 

‘‘Heh!’’ observed Red, affably. ‘‘Looks as 
if things had got pretty well mucked up in that 
rain.’’ 

The boss canvasman did not reply. 

‘*There’s a laundry here in Buffalo,’’ con- 
tinued Red, ‘‘that advertises it can wash circus 
tents. Anyhow, ‘Anything from a handker- 
chief to a circus tent’ is what it says on their 
signs. You ought to telepbone for them.’’ 

No answer. Some of the onlookers giggled. 

‘Heh! I don’t know as I remember their 


SAID THE 





great six-master, in which the afternoon per- 
formance was now coming to an end. There 
came out to him the smell of peanuts and saw- 
dust and fresh-turned earth, the myriad little 
noises made by fifteen thousand people on the 
creaking, blue-slat seats, the sharp whip- 
cracking of the ringmaster, the measured beat 
of hoofs in ‘*The World Famous Waltzing 
Ponies Act,’’ and over all, the long, rhythmic 
swing and throb of the band. 

**Say,’’ thought Red, ‘‘think of bein’ able to 
walk in there free any time you want!’’ 

As he reached the rear entrance, two big 
elephants and a smaller one came swaying 
ponderously forth. 

A keeper followed, and he steered them toward 
a hydrant half-surrounded by heavy green 
water-tubs. 

Red got there first. 
were filled already. 

‘‘Heh!’’ he said, with chagrin. ‘‘But I 
guess those fellers’1l want a lot more’n three.’’ 

**Maybe they’ll want it,’’ said the keeper, 
mopping at his sweltering temples,—he was a 
brown, sinewy little man, who also had a 


But, alas! those tubs 








“ WE'LL HAVE TO OFFER 


MENAGERIE BOSS. 


HIM THAT JOB OF ‘HUMAN EGG.'” 


address right now, but if you wanted it I 
could easy get it all right.’’ 

The boss canvasman turned, sized up his 
informant understandingly but not encoura- 
gingly, and went back to his work again. 

‘*Ah, I guess you are some more of what 
the iceman left at the butcher-store,’’ concluded 
Mr. McGaw, tolerantly. 

And he began forthwith to thread his way 
through the crowd in quest of another opening. 
He skirted the endless line of red-topped stakes 
and hawser-like guy-ropes of the main tent,— 
‘‘the big top,’’ as circus people call it,—the 





mustache like ‘‘Dutch John’s,’’—‘‘but maybe 
they won’t get it.’’ 

‘*Ah, you’ll need to give them a little extry, 
just to squirt on their backs.’’ 

The keeper had to turn to make the two big 
ones shove over for the little brother. 

*‘Out at Bronx Park,’’ went on Red, remi- 
niscently, ‘‘the elephant I used to generally 
always water was fierce after ginger ale.’’ 

The keeper was thoroughly fagged. Through- 
out the length of that ‘‘ Unparalleled Exhibition 
of Performing Elephants’’ just brought to a | 
conclusion, he had been rolled about in the 





| now! 
| asphalt again !’’ 


‘*Me, too,’’ responded Red, 
at once. ‘‘And say, I was just thinkin’ a 
minute ago of goin’ after some. I’ll slide out 
to the stand and get it now.’’ 

The ‘‘elephant man’’ looked after him with 
a very natural astonishment; and he was more 
astonished when Red returned. He had two 
bottles of ginger ale, one of cream soda, and 
one of orange cider! 

“Well, now! Who are you, anyway ?’’ 

‘*Ah, this ain’t anythin’.’”” And Red waited 
till a second bottle had followed the first. Then 
he turned on the battery of his smile. ‘‘Say, 
I’m thinkin’ of travellin’ with you people.’’ 

‘No? Are you? And when did you join 
on?’’ 

‘*Well, I haven’t seen the big boss yet. 
But you’d give me a boost with him, wouldn’t 
you?’ 

‘‘Why, sure! I’d offer you my place!’’ 

With the same fine generosity Red put the 
offer away from him. ‘‘Ah, thanks, but I 
couldn’t think of takin’ it. And I don’t know 
as they’d want to lose you.’’ 

The elephant man grinned. ‘‘Well, there is 
that side of it. But you don’t mean the big 
boss; you mean the ‘G, M.’’’ 

*“G. M.? What’s that for?’’ 

‘*Why, off the lot,’’—he meant outside the 
cireus grounds,—‘‘it stands for general man- 
ager, but with us it stands for great man. And 
he’s the man you’ll have to talk to. Only I’m 
afraid he’s turned down about seventeen of 
your size and age to-day already.’’ 

‘*Has he? Ah, well, maybe then he’ll be 
tired of doin’ it by now. Maybe he’ll feel like 
tryin’ a change.’’ 

**All right, bub. 
office about six.’’ 

To the left of the ticket entrance stood two 
comparatively little tents. Red entered the 
first. A young man was alone there, and he 
was obviously having trouble with a typewriter. 

He glanced at the intruder. ‘‘Right out, 
’’ he said. ‘‘Right out! Back to the 
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‘‘Sure!’’ answered Red. ‘‘Is there a fellah 
round here named Dougherty ?’’ 

‘*There’ll be a fellah round here named 

Dinnis in about one minute!’’ re- 

plied the young man. 

**Well, I’m goin’.’’ But at the 
door he came toa stand. ‘‘Sa-ay,”’ 
he said, in a voice more sugared 
than Christmas cake, ‘‘saay—lI 
think maybe I could help you with 
that typewriter.’’ 

The young man lifted his lips 
dangerously, and let the carriage 
go back with a clash. 

‘*‘We had that machine in the 
first office I was in. Looks like 
you’d got your tension too stiff.’’ 

‘*No, I haven’t got my tension 
too stiff, either.’’ 

‘*Is your rod down all right ?’’ 

The rod was not down, and that 
was precisely what the trouble was. 

**I wouldn’t ’a’ knowed,’’ con- 
fessed Red, with modesty, “‘if I 
hadn’t had so much experience 
with ourown. I was thinkin’ that 
when you’re busy I’d be able to 
help you out now and again.’’ 

‘‘What? You going to go along 
with us?’’ 

**Well, I was kind of thinkin’ of 
it.”” His smile began to show the 
place where his tooth was out 
enthrallingly. ‘‘Say, I guess you’d 
be willing to push me with your 

, influence, wouldn’t you?’ 

‘‘My influence!’’ The young 
man waved him away. ‘With a 
machine like this it keeps me sit- 
ting up till the milkman comes 
round just to hold my own job!’’ 

But he had done the circus 

stenographer a service, and Red felt he could 
safely let it go at that. 

There was still a long time before six. He 
went across the street and fortified his courage 
with three frankfurters and five doughnuts. 
And then he ‘‘just waited round.’’ 

The head office was next door to the stenog- 
rapher’s tent, and when Red entered it he found 
it full. The boss horseman was there, and the 
head of the menagerie, and the boss canvasman, 
with a dozen more besides. And at a little 
table sat the ‘‘G. M.’’ Red knew him at once, 
because he was quiet of eye, smiled more than 











he laughed, and listened while the others talked. 
But already, too, Mr. McGaw found himself 
getting his introduction. 

‘*Hello!’’ cried the boss canvasman. ‘‘Here 
he is, right now. This is a distinguished 
citizen of Buffalo, who’s the leadin’ authority 
on launderin’ tents.’’ 

‘*Ah, go on now!’’ said Red. 

‘‘ Authority on launderin’ tents ?’’ questioned 
the boss horseman. ‘‘Well, if he is, that’s only 
a side-line. Horses are what he knows about.’’ 

““Ah, say —’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said the menagerie head, ‘‘if this is 
the same gentleman, and I reckon it is, all 
right, I have it from McNally that it’s ele- 
phants he specializes on. I understand he’s a 
world-beater on handlin’ elephants !’’ 

‘‘Heh!’’ said Mr. MeGaw, shifting about as 
if that tent floor were gradually becoming 
extremely warm. ‘‘I guess I’m gettin’ inter- 
duced a little too much !’’ 

‘*T guess that’s what,’’ said the G. M. “I’m 
afraid you’ve been pulling altogether too many 
wires, my son.’’ 

And just at that moment, having heard 
Redney’s voice indistinctly through the two 
walls of canvas, the stenographer put his head 
in. ‘‘Say,’’ he said, with entire seriousness, ‘‘if 
this lad here wants a recommendation, I’ll say 
that he’s right there on mending typewriters.’’ 

And then he wondered why everybody 
shouted. ‘‘There’s nothing else for it,’’ said 
the menagerie boss. ‘‘We’ll have to offer him 
that job of ‘human egg.’ ’’ 

‘*What—what’s that?’’ asked Red, breathing 
in new hope. 

‘Why, it’s a sort of clowning act,’’ explained 
the costume man. ‘‘It’s what we start begin- 


ners on. If you make good at that, we give you 
something else.’’ 
‘Well, say! Will I make good! And if it’s 


a clown act I won’t want to change to nothin’ 
else at all!’ 

**T believe there’s an opening in the cook- 
tent squad—dishwashing,’’ said the G. M. 

At that Red’s face began to fall again. ‘‘Ah, 
I don’t know as I’ve had much experience 
dishwashing.’’ 

* All right! All right! You won’t be 
happy till you get it.’”? And you might have 
imagined that in the G. M.’s expression there 
was something very like commiseration ! 

A little after seven the costume man took Red 
into the men performers’ dressing-room. There 
he presented him to a ‘‘Pierrot’’ and a ‘‘Panta- 
loon,’? and to ‘‘Splinters,’’ king of all the 
clowns. And when they learned that he was 
to be ‘‘the human egg,’’ they all grinned at 
him together in welcome. 

In any other place such a reception would 
have gone far toward making Red suspicious. 
As it was, he let himself down on an empty 
make-up box, and his brain seemed to be going 
round like a kaleidoscope. Only instead of 
ever-changing pieces of colored glass, all about 
him there were ‘‘artists’’ getting into their 
costumes—costumes of crimson, green and ser- 
pentine, costumes covered with gold and glitter- 
ing scales and spangles. 

Opposite him, in silver and robin’s-egg blue, 
sat a group of seven, whom he knew at once to 
be the great ‘‘Saxon Samsons,’’ although one 
was a solemn-faced lad not as old as he was, 
and the two next to him were only a few years 
older. But the other four were giants, with 
rolling muscles and necks like beeches where 
they spring from the ground, and thick yellow 
beards more crisply waving than the fetlocks of 
dray-horses. One of them, the mightiest of them 
all, seeing Red looking at him, bared his big, 
short white teeth, and sent a smile over to him 
that was as sweet and simple as a little girl’s. 

‘‘Heh!’? thought Mr. MeGaw. ‘‘I’m goin’ 
to get knowin’ him all right !’’ 

And a few moments later ‘‘Splinters’’ and 


thought to it, because Ike’s been 
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| his lieutenants, having finished dressing them- 
| selves, came over to him. 


‘*Now,’’ they said, 
‘twe’re just going to make you the funniest 
ever !’” 

In a trice they had his boots and outer cloth- 
ing off. In another trice they had him into 
something like a shiny white rubber balloon. 
And they promptly began to inflate it with a 
foot-power bicycle pump. The inflating had 
the effect of tightening the top of the ‘‘egg’’ 
about his throat till he was all but strangled; 
and the foot-holes drew his ankles together till 
he could barely keep his balance. 

‘‘Heh!’’ he told himself, uneasily. 
know as I like this so much.’’ 

In place of shoes they provided him with a 
huge, flapping pair of yellow duck feet. The 
costume man came up, covered his face with a 
tallowy coat of zinc-white make-up paint, and 
ended by dashing a great splurge of vermilion 
upon his mouth. 

Red choked and sputtered. ‘‘This is gettin’ 
kind o’ fierce !’’ he gasped. ‘‘But I got to make 
good ? 

And then, as a whistle blew, Pierrot and 
Pantaloon caught his arms and rushed him 
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into the ring. He had just come to feel thou- 
sands of people looking at him, when a trapeze 
hook was snapped through an eyelet in the 
back of his belt. He seemed to lose his hold 
upon the ground. He found himself kicking 
powerlessly in the air. And then he received 
a whack from a slapstick which spun him like 
a top. 

He came to the ground with a jolting jerk, 
went rolling over the sawdust like some gigantic 
white-kid football, and all the clowns began to 
**toe him’’ along. 

It did not hurt exactly, but the rolling motion 
was something awful. And through everything 
he could hear the roars of the audience; they 
were laughing at it! 

‘‘Say !’? he kept gasping. ‘‘Say!’’ 

Now the real inwardness of it all was this: 
Circuses very properly do not encourage boys of 
fourteen who want to ‘‘join on.’”? When they 
are very persistent, they give them a first experi- 
ence designed to cure them of any hankering 
for the circus life for the remainder of their 
mortal existences. And with ‘‘The Big Show’’ 
the cure took the form of ‘‘the human egg.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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7 is going with them, Miss 
; ¥ | Doane,’’ the doctor said. 
‘‘Get everything ready 
here for restorative work. I’ll be 
back presently. Is Long Ike with 
you, boys?’’ 

‘*No,’’ they answered. ‘‘Haven’t 
seen him. Hasn’t been in town.’’ 

‘‘Then perhaps Mr. Carteret is 
in his cabin!’’ Esther suggested. 
‘*He may have stopped there—he 
must have heard the slide coming. 
They may be safe there, both of 
them, or at least —’’ 

‘*That’s where we’ll look, any- 
way,’’ the doctor said. ‘‘Was Ike’s 
cabin buried, too?’’ 

‘*No sign of it,’’? one of the 
men replied. ‘‘We hadn’t given a 











out in the hills this last week. Said 
he’d never give up about Tony. 
Carteret might have forced the door 
and got in there. More show for 
him, if he did. That’s where we’ll 


go first.’’ 
They hurried away, and Esther 
shut the door. Her face looked gray 


and pinched in the wan light. 

“Don’t you lose heart now,’’ 
Mrs. Brown adjured her. ‘‘I’ve 
known places where men were 
buried five days, with broken bones, 
too, some of them, and lived to tell 
of it.’” 

“Great Scott !” Hoffman groaned. 
‘*To think of its ending this way! 
After I’d told myself all night, ‘The 
boss’ll be here in the morning, and 
get us out.’ ’’ 

The words expressed the thought 
which had been aching in Esther’s 
heart. She felt a strange sharpness 
of grief, a sense of loss all but incom- 
prehensible, a terror of inquiring 
eyes and sympathetic words. She 
longed to escape from them all, to hide her 
face in her hands and ask herself what was 
the meaning of the benumbing pain that held 
her. 

‘*To think of me lying here, tied hand and 
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foot, and him out yonder!’’ Hoffman burst 
out again, carried away now by a feeling 
strong enough to break his usual reticence. 
‘*I’d give ten good years of my life to get out 
there and help with a shovel! The best boss 
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men ever had—just a friend to every fellow 
that worked for him —’’ 

‘* Ach, the good man!’’ Otto said, softly. 
“God save him !’’ 

“Ts it my brother you’re talking about?’’ 
Frank Carteret demanded, suddenly, coming 
to full consciousness. ‘‘Where is he? What 
has happened? Why don’t you tell me?’’ 

He tried to sit upright, and dropped back 
upon his pillow. Esther went to him. How 
she told him she never remembered ; but he lay 
quietly, with his hands in hers, looking up at 
her in silence, and setting his teeth slightly 
on his lower lip—a habit of Julian’s, Esther 
remembered. 

‘*All right,’? he said, after a while. ‘“‘I 
won’t fuss. You won’t have to watch me—I’ll 
keep still.’’ 

There were no words of his own grief and 
terror—only the simple, stern setting of will 
to face the facts as they existed, whatever they 
might prove to be. ‘‘So like his brother!’’ 
Esther thought. 

She went back into the other room, where 
Mrs. Brown sat by the fire. 

‘Do you think you could get over the drift 
up to my house?’’ Mrs. Brown said. ‘‘I know 
I just couldn’t, without the boys to help me. 
I left a big pot of coffee hot on the stove—it’d 
be real heartening if you could get it over here. 
And you might pick up anything you find to 
eat in the cupboard and bring it along. Your 
kitchen being gone, seems as if you’d have to 
get something to eat somewhere.’’ 

Esther had no desire for break- 
fast, but she realized the wisdom of 
Mrs. Brown’sadvice. Climbing up 
the immense drift left in front of 
the hospital, and making her way 
with difficulty across the snow, she 
reached Mrs. Brown’s cabin. The 
coffee-pot was still standing upon 
the stove. She slipped it into a 
basket which she found, and secured 
some bread and meat from the 
shelves. 

As she started back, she glanced 
down the road where the men were 
at work, scattered out across the 
narrow gulch, seeking for some trace 
of Long Ike’s cabin, which had 
stood on the slope some fifty yards 
below the hospital. 

‘*The ground where the hospital 
stands’ is level,’? she thought. 
‘*That, and the boulders and the 
great pine trunks near us saved us 
from being swept away. I believe 
that Ike’s cabin has been carried 
down toward the creek-bank. I 
believe —’’ 

She caught her breath suddenly, 
for a peculiar formation in the snow, 
and the protruding end of a rough- 
hewn log, confirmed her conjecture. 

‘*Doctor!’? she called, her clear 
voice ringing sharply on the still 
air. ‘‘Look yonder!’’ 

The men followed the direction 
she indicated. The doctor was the 
first to see the hewn log. He 
hurried toward it. Before Esther 
reached the hospital door, bound to 
her duty, and yet with all her heart 
in the search, she heard a shout 
which told her that the cabin was 
found. 

Mrs. Brown helped her to make 
ready, in so far as preparations 
were possible. When everything 
was done, she waited in silence, giving no heed 
to the urgent pleading of Hoffman and Mrs. 
Prescott that she should climb the snow-bank 
again and tell them all that could be seen. 

**T can’t,’’ she said. She went and sat beside 
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I used to call him ‘‘Gramp”’’ for 
short; and although there was a 
difference of sixty years in our ages, he 
never seemed to be much olderthan I. The 
fact is, we were both great hunters, I with 
my air -rifle, and Gramp with his long 
muzzle-loader. Not that we ever shot any- 
thing; for, as the old man used to say, 
there was first-class hunting, but mighty 
little game. Nevertheless, on warm summer 
afternoons Gramp would pull on his leather 
hunting-boots, which weighed half -a ton, 
I should think, and which were proof 
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against anything on earth, and we would stride 
off into the woods. 

Although game in general was scarce, there 
was one old snipe that could always be de- 
pended on; we knew his feeding-ground, and 
would tramp along the river till we heard his 
whistle. Then Gramp would whisper, ‘‘Now’s 
your time, Boy. Stalk him—go easy—stalk 
him!’’ And I would get down and crawl 
like an Indian on the war-path. 

The old snipe never paid much attention till 
I came within twenty or thirty feet of him; 





then he would begin to flutter uneasily. 
This was my cue. I would take a long, 
unsteady aim, pull the trigger, and Mr. 
Snipe would swing merrily off down the 
river, safe for another day’s sport. I 
wonder if a snipe ever smiles? 

Then Gramp, from back in the woods, 
would call, ‘‘No meat for camp to-night !’’ 
and we would tramp on again. 

Sometimes I would ask, ‘‘Why don’t 
you take a try at him yourself?’’ But 
the old man would only laugh, and say 
| that he was after ‘‘big game,’’—a bear or 
{  wildeat,—although, as every one knew, our 
| woods held nothing larger than a chipmunk. 
| Once in a while; however, just to show 

what he could do, he would point the 

old muzzle-loader at a stump, and cry, 

ferociously, ‘‘See that critter there? Watch 
him keel over!’’? and ‘‘Old Faithful’’ would 
shake the woods with its dull roar. ‘‘Pick him 
up,’’ Gramp would say. ‘‘He’s dead.’’ 

At last, one day in late summer, as we set 
out for our hunt, I said, ‘‘Gramp, we’re going 
to have meat for supper to-night. I’m going 
to hit that snipe.’’ 

The old man smiled and smacked his lips. 
**All right,’’ he responded. ‘‘I speak for the 
left leg.’’ 

We marched along to the haunt of Mr. Snipe; 
and sure enough, there he was. But that day, 








by some mischance, he had got a long, 
squirming worm half-way down his throat, 
and was trying desperately to swallow the 
final two or three inches. This took his 
attention from my stalking operations. 

I crept within ten feet of-the noble 
quarry ; then, after three minutes of aiming 
and re-aiming, I fired. There was a flutter 
of wings, and the bird lay on its side in 
the sand. 

With a shout of triumph I sprang down 
on my prey ; but as I bent over the helpless 
little form, blinking its eyes so pitifully, 
with its pretty feathers all wet with blood, 
my heart smote me. 

“Gramp,’’ I murmured, as the little 
thing quivered all over, and then lay still, 
“Vm sorry—I’m sorry—I did it.’? And 
mighty hunter though I was, I burst into 
tears. 

‘*Come, come,”’’ said the old man, picking 
up the limp bunch of feathers, ‘‘don’t feel 
so bad. It was only an accident, you know ; 
you didn’t really mean to. Come, we'll 
take him under this big tree, and make a 
little grave, and you can put flowers on 
it, and he’ll be a mighty lucky snipe, after 
all.’’ 

But as I looked up into the kindly eyes 
of the other ‘‘Nimrod,’’ I spied two big 
tears glistening there. 
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E have come to the end of 
the series of special con- 
tributions by members of 
the staff. Forty -two 
have been printed, and 
forty more might easily 
have been added without 
the repetition of a single 
name. In announcing the 

series, we said that should all ‘‘outside’’ help 
fail, The Companion could be completely 
written by its own staff. We think that our 
confidence in making this statement will now 
be understood by all our regular readers. 





The Concentric Circles. 





HE staff of The Companion may be 
tT conceived as three circles, one within 
the other. The innermost circle is 
made up of the actual managing editors, the 
working office force, and numbers some twenty 
persons. The second circle is made up of 
department editors, editorial writers, and sala- 
ried contributors of various sorts who work 
regularly for the paper, and numbers almost 
as many more. The third circle is made up 
of specialists on this subject or on that, to 
whom, by agreement, The Companion may 
apply for articles or information in their prov- 
ince whenever the need arises. Their number 
varies, but is always large. As a whole, the 
staff is an extremely efficient and comprehensive 
body which, by the diversity of its gifts and 
attainments, gives The Companion’ s utterances 
unusual authority. 

To illustrate: Among the articles published 
in the staff series were papers dealing with jour- 
nalism, economics, sociology, physics, history, 
ethics, temperance, medicine, travel, natural 
history, politics, education, electricity, road- 
building, finance, geography and Asiatic affairs. 
And among the contributors were men of 
such wide reputation as Elihu Thomson, T. C. 
Mendenhall, Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, Bradford 
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Torrey, Edward Stanwood, Alexander D. 
Noyes, William Garrott Brown, M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. With such as these to help, the depart- 
ment of fact may be regarded as secure. 

But in The Companion there is also the 
department of fiction. The men who select and 
edit the stories for The Companion, are as 
truly experts as the men who edit the depart- 
ment of fact. They are trained literary critics, 
and, moreover, know fiction not only as critics, 
but as authors. Practically with no excep- 
tion, théy all write fiction themselves, and have 
independent reputations either made or making. 
There is no better writer of popular fiction in 
the country, for example, than C. A. Stephens, 
who writes exclusively for The Companion. 
There is no writer of boys’ books in the country 
whose work is so widely successful with the 
best judges as Arthur Stanwood Pier, all of 
whose work in this field has been done for The 
Companion. 

The reader is probably asking what is the 
reason for this extraordinary staff, so much 
larger than that of any other paper? Why 
does The Companion need such a number and 
variety of editorial associates? The reason is 
twofold. 


For the American Family. 





IRST, The Companion does not special- 
tF ize. It intends and plans to give every 
bit of information likely to be useful 
to the family—not some special family with 
its individual interests, but the American 
family in general, the interests of which are 
as various as the activities of the nation, and 
whose curiosities are world-wide. If The Com- 
panion does not specialize in information, no 
more does it specialize in the appeal of its 
fiction. Many people think that it is a juvenile 
story-paper, but it is not. Here again, it is 
edited for the family. To meet the requirements 
of the family, its editors must know what pleases 
not only boys and girls, but mature men and 
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women, and since its circulation is national, 
they must know and sympathetically understand 
the manner of life and the mental outlook of 
the people of every part of the country. The 
Companion is edited not for a coterie, but for 
the country. The knowledge required for the 
task can be found only in a wide and repre- 
sentative staff. The paper has never been edited 
exclusively by New Englanders. Men from 
the West and South have always been valued 
members of its staff. 


The Paper With a Purpose. 





ECOND, The Companion is edited with 
tS a conscience. If it does not specialize, 
and does seek to give information upon 
all interesting topics, it is not, therefore, con- 
tent to be superficial. Its information must be 
accurate—not to specialize means to a conscien- 
tious editorial management to have specialists 
on everything. In no other way can care, good 
judgment, competent knowledge and consistent 
and steady accuracy of statement be secured. 
This is true not merely of the article of informa- 
tion ; it is true also of the fiction. The stories 
have every incidental statement of fact care- 
fully verified. A strong educational foundation 
is laid under the paper’s lightest utterance. 

The Youth’s Companion, then, aims not 
merely to be entertaining, but to be beneficial. 
A whole philosophy of right reading is behind 
its choice of stories, and dictates it. So far as 
it appeals to the young, it aims to be the parents’ 
assistant in cultivating a taste for good literature 
and in molding and upbuilding character. Its 
aim is to make American citizens. In so far 
as it appeals to the mature, it aims to reflect 
and to enforce the national American ideals of 
independence, ambition and enterprise in the 
individual career, and of wholesomeness in the 
family life. It hopes to help in keeping our 
American life sweet and sound. 

To fulfil a hope like that, a paper cannot 
have too large or too able a staff. 
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Frank Carteret. His fingers closed tightly on 
her hand. There was a sound of trampling 
feet without; the men were coming, carrying 
one—no, two helpless forms. She braced herself 
to bear and do, but a mist swam before her eyes. 

‘Miss Doane!’’ the superintendent’s voice 
called at the door. ‘‘Where are you? How’s 
Frank ?”’ 

In another second Carteret had caught her 
hand. The mist cleared from her eyes, and a 
sob rose in her throat. She stood ready for 
duty. 

‘*T wo injured ?’’ sheasked. Her voice shook 
a trifle, but she went on bravely: ‘‘I’m so glad 
that you’re safe! But these others —’’ 

‘‘Tke has a broken leg,’’ the doctor answered 
her. ‘*He’ll soon be all right. But Tony— 
poor fellow! Carteret, tell Miss Doane.’’ 

“Tony was killed,’’ Carteret. said, briefly. 
‘He was in the cabin with us, but the timbers 
crushed down on him.’’ 

The body of the Italian lay upon the floor, 
crushed and mangled. One of the lean, dark 
hands still clasped a crucifix tied about the 
neck, 

‘In the cabin with you?’’ Esther repeated, 
blankly. ‘‘I don’t quite understand —’’ 

“I'll tell you, Miss Doane,’’ Long Ike broke 
in. ‘No, doctor, you sha’n’t stop my talking! 
I’ve got plenty of strength to tell this. The boss 
there risked his life to save Tony, he did. 
Yes, ma’am, after Tony’d shot him that day, 
you know. He’d got safe to my door,—you 
see, I was home, after all; the boys thought I 
hadn’t come back, but I had,—and Mr. Carteret 
heard the slide coming, and jumped in. And 
then he sees Tony out there, running, too; 
and Tony slips and falls, and the boss jumps 
out and grabs him,—me yelling to him there 
wasn’t time,—and pulls him in and bangs 
the door—and then she struck us. Some folks 
say it’s just as safe not to be in any shack 
when a slide strikes you, but I don’t know—I’d 
always make for one. Sometimes they go to 
Pieces,—mine did just now, pretty bad,—but 
the timbers are like to sort of hold the snow up 
away from you and keep you from smothering. 
Didn’t help poor Tony any, after all. He 
won’t bother us any more. Now then, doctor, 
you can go ahead.’ . 

‘No operating-room this time!’’? the doctor 
said. ‘*We’ll manage with you in some fashion, 
Ike, and hope that we sha’n’t have any more 
victims. As for Tony here—poor fellow —’’ 

‘Better use the office again,’’ Carteret said. 
“We'll do our best for him still. Carry him 
down there, boys, and some of you tell Grandma 
Hooper. She’ll do it for my sake.’’ 

The men stooped to lift the body. Something 
fell from one of the ragged pockets to the floor. 
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The doctor picked it up, and handed it to Car- 
teret without a word. It was a small pearl- 
mounted pistol. 

**Stolen somewhere,’’ Long Ike said, growing 
savage with pain and indignation. ‘‘He was 
laying for you in the dark there as you came 
up the road! Then I reckon the slide put it 
out of his head for a minute, and saved your 
life. Well, I don’t care if it did break my leg 
as long as it kept you from being assassinated ! 
But you ain’t going to give a decent burial to 
that murderer ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? Carteret said, shortly. ‘‘He didn’t 
know.’’ ‘. 

‘*A pistol and a crucifix,’’ the doctor said, 
looking down at the dead man’s hand. ‘‘It’s 
that way with more than one of those poor 
half-crazed souls.’’ 

“T’ll go down and see about having some 
things sent up here to get you in shape again,’’ 
Carteret said. ‘‘Oh, yes, I can walk! I’ll be 
all right in a day. You’re sure that Frank 
came through it all right, doctor ?’’ 

The doctor glanced at the pillow, where 
Frank Carteret lay smiling and watching his 
brother. 

‘‘Sure?’’? he said. ‘‘Carteret, that boy’s been 
going away ahead of me! For him to go through 
that shock and the general shaking up, to say 
nothing of his fear for you, and come out of it 
as he has—it just simply means that he was 
much nearer well than I gave him credit for. 
Out of danger? Yes. After he’s come through 
this, I’m not afraid of anything else that’s 
likely to strike him.’’ 

‘Well, you want glass for these windows, 
a stove, dishes,—you’ll make out that list you 
want me to telegraph for?—and we’ll rig up 
another lean-to for you before night,’’ Carteret 
said. ‘‘We’ll get some one to take Sam Wah’s 
place. Poor Sam! What’s that? Upon my 
word !”” 

A group of men, laughing and shouting, 
came to the edge of the embankment before the 
door, and handed down to their comrades a 
struggling, sputtering little figure. 

‘‘Great Scott!’? the doctor cried. ‘‘Sam! 
Sam Wah !’’ 

‘*‘We found him down by the creek-bank,’’ 
the men explained, in confusing exultation. 
‘**Kitchen’s all smashed to bits. He wasn’t in 
the kitchen; he was wedged in between two 
big boulders, with a pine-tree across the top. 
Just luck. Any white man would have been 
killed. He’s scratched up some, but he’s 
alive.’’ 

‘*Very much alive,’’ the doctor remarked, as 
Sam Wah’s incoherent ejaculations resolved 
themselves into a semblance of English. ‘‘Miss 
Doane, suppose you tie up that cut on his arm 


“Otto, wistful and patient, was trying to make 





and plaster up his forehead. He’ll be cooking 
dinner for us to-morrow.’’ 

Sam Wah quieted in an instant as Esther 
examined his arm. The old expansive grin 
spread over his face. 

**Nicee snowslide,’’ he said. ‘‘Allee light, 
no killee hopspital !’’ 


April had passed, and May had covered the 
mountain slopes with the delicate, scentless 
spring flowers of the Rockies, before the ‘‘Snow- 
slide Hospital’? was closed. More than once 
Esther had informed Mr. Carteret that her 
remaining patients might be adequately cared 
for now in the homes of their friends if 
Frank were moved to the city, thus sparing the 
company the expense of maintaining the hos- 
pital, but he put her arguments aside with a 
laugh. . 

**The company won’t be bankrupted,’’ he 
told her. ‘‘You remember what the general 
manager told you about the future of Alder and 
the outlook for the mines. I don’t doubt that 
Frank could stand being moved now a great 
deal better than many people that are being 
sent away from home for treatment, but I’m 
perfectly satisfied with the care he is having 
here. Mrs. McRea needs you yet, and Otto 
would go into a decline if you left. Don’t 


fatherland, or he should go home with a heart 
so sore that home itself could hardly give him 
healing. 

Frank Carteret, now able to be about on 
crutches, had gone the day before to share his 
brother’s bachelor rooms in a tiny cabin near 
the office. He had conspired with Hoffman to 
present to Esther various choice specimens of 
beautiful ores, which she displayed to her 
friends in triumph. If he or Julian Carteret 
had given her any other tokens of their grati- 
tude, she did not show them. 

Mrs. Brown crossed the road with a lunch- 
basket filled with her choicest dainties. Mrs. 
Allerdyce, Jennings, the doctor and the dis- 
charged patients gathered about the young 
woman, making ineffectual attempts to express 
the general regret of the camp. 

‘*If I ever runa hospital again single-handed, 
I’m going to send for Miss Doane,’’ the doctor 
said. ‘‘You remember the morning before she 
came, Mrs. Allerdyce, and how Mr. Carteret 
found us working here?’’ 

‘And how I attempted to scrub the floors, 
and left them blacker than before,’ Jennings 
put in. ‘‘They won’t ask me to help them 
with their new hospital down here.’’ 

‘Oh, when Alder is a thriving metropolis, 
Miss Doane will come back,’’ the doctor ob- 





bother about the company’s expense! They 
struck a new lead in the main tunnel of the | 
‘Alder Tassel’ last week that looks as if it 
could support a few hundred hospitals on its | 
own responsibility. By the way, you must | 
help us with our plans for the new hospital. 
Allerdyce and I were talking about a site for it | 
yesterday. I want you to walk down with me 
this afternoon and see if it will do.’’ 

In a few days Esther was called upon to 
examine the stone selected for the hospital 
foundation, and later the lumber for its walls. 
She laughed one day when Mr. Allerdyce con- 
sulted her gravely. 

‘*l’m not an architect !’’ she protested. ‘‘I 
don’t know anything about buildings.’’ 

‘*You know about hospitals,’’? the engineer 
replied, irrefutably. 

The walks to the hospital site prolonged 
themselves occasionally into brief rambles by 
the creek. Mrs. Prescott, still softened and 
humble, thought it very loving and considerate 
in Esther to spend her brief outings in gather- 
ing flowers for the hospital. 

The morning came at last when Esther and 
Mrs. Prescott were to leave the mining-camp. 
Sam Wah, plunged in the depths of gloom, had 
prepared a breakfast worthy of the occasion. 


Esther understand that she must surely return 
to Alder some day before he went back to the 





served. ‘‘She’ll find it a better location than 
Butte or Boise. We’re going to need trained 
nurses and all the other appurtenances of civili- 
zation.’’ 

Mr. Carteret drove up to the door with his 
black horses, and the last leave-takings were 
made in haste. 

The drive to the station was one of ideal 
beauty, through the seven-mile cafion, whose 
grim walls resounded with the song of meadow- 
larks from every tree. 

‘*We’ll have the railroad up through here 
this summer,’’ Carteret said. ‘‘It seems a pity 
to spoil it, but Alder will have to be on the 
line. When you visit us again, you won’t have 
to come up in the stage.’’ 

He looked at Esther and laughed. Mrs. 
Prescott joined in the merriment innocently. 
Her round face gained in placidity with every 
mile of distance from Alder. 

‘‘Thank goodness, that’s over!’’ she said 
fervently to Esther, as the train bore them out 
of the station. ‘‘I hope I’ll never have such a 
ten weeks to live through again! There goes 
Mr. Carteret now, driving back. I believe he’s 
waving at the train, Esther. Well, he’s a nice, 
kind man, after all, if he did seem like a bear, 
They were all nice to us, when you come to 
think of it; everybody did try to be kind, and 
Doctor Graham does know ever so much—it’s 
wonderful how he’s helped my foot. I sha’n’t 























mind having all this to tell about when we get | turn and look at her suddenly. 
But if I ever—if I ever go to that place | ing back! 
again! Not if I lived a thousand years! Would | Doane! 


back. 


99? 


you! 
‘‘Oh—I don’t know,’’ Esther said. 
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*“*You’re go- 
You’re going to—Esther! Esther 
Why didn’t you tell me, so I could 
congratulate him ?’’ 
But Esther only turned her face to the 


Something in her voice made the older woman | window and laughed. 
THE END. 
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HEN tidings reached us that in the 
AY | great conflagration of last August 
Fernie and other new towns of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass region in British Columbia 
had been destroyed, my first 
thought was of an old schoolmate, 
named Murray Bartlett, who went 
West from Maine two years ago 
to embark in the lumber business 
in that vicinity. 

According to the reports first 
telegraphed, hundreds, if not 
thousands, of the people about 
Fernie had perished; and for 
some time we feared that Murray 
and his young wife, whom we had 
also known well, were among the 
victims of the fire. 

I rejoiced, therefore, when 
twelve days later a letter came, 
written by Murray himself. 

‘*We are still alive,’’ so his 
letter opens, ‘‘but it was touch 
and go with us one day. I had 
seen forest fires before, but we 
never had anything like this in 
Maine. I could give you no idea 
of it if I tried—the heat, I mean, 
and the great waves of flame that 
rolled through the sky ! 

‘* Just one little thing saved our 
lives and the lives of eight others 
who took refuge in our house— 
just one little iron rod. 

‘*That will sound so queer to 
you that 1 shall have to explain it. 

**Our house is on the Elk River, 
about five miles out of Fernie. I 
built it myself. It was just a 
shack of squared logs, thirty-two 
by twenty feet, with a shingle roof 
—good enough in a new country 
for Elsie and myself. 

‘‘T had trouble about getting a 
well there on account of ledges. 
For over a year I used to bring 
all the water we used in buckets 
from the river. The Elk River comes down a 
great valley between the mountains west of 
the Crow’s Nest Pass, and empties into the 
Kootenay, which is a large tributary of the 
Columbia. 

‘*But I grew tired of fetching water so far, 
and last May I put up a windmill at the river- 
bank, one of those small iron ‘turbines’ such 














as sell for fifteen dollars. A slender steel 
tripod, or tower, thirty feet high, came with 
it. The only woodwork about it was the long 
pump-rod, and that was broken coming up on 
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“HE FORCED HIS WAY IN AMONG US, HIS MANE ALL AFIRE.” 


the cars from Spokane. So I replaced it with 
a little iron rod which I pieced together at the 
sawmills where I work. I mention this be- 
cause I suppose we all owe our lives to that 
half-inch rod. If the wooden pump-rod had not 
happened to get smashed on the cars, well, you 
would not be reading this letter, that’s all! 
**The windmill worked all right. I got two 








hundred feet of pipe, and then nailed together 
a wooden tank in the kitchen, where Elsie 
found it a great convenience to have plenty of 
water handy. 

‘*All through the last week of July it was 
very smoky. This whole Elk River valley 
was heavily wooded; and since lumbering 
began, there were miles and miles of dead, dry 
treetops and brush. Not a drop of rain had 
fallen for weeks. You can imagine how dry 
all this waste stuff became. It was like so 
much tinder. Even the forests over the moun- 
tains were very dry. 

‘On Saturday, August ist, I went to the 

mill, as usual, at seven o’clock. I noticed that 
the wind was blowing pretty hard. But in the 
mill we were all busy with saws and planers. 
Not much attention was paid to things outside 
till toward noon, when two Welsh miners ran 
in and shouted that a big fire was. raging on 
the other side of the river. While they were 
talking, five Chinese came run- 
ning down the river road, their 
pig-tails streaming out behind 
them, they were so scared. They 
yelled to us in the mill as they 
ran by, and made excited ges- 
tures up-stream. 

*‘My house was up in that 
direction, and without saying 
anything more to any one, I 

“threw the belt off my machine, 
grabbed coat and hat, and ran 
for home. The smoke was dri- 
ving down so thick that my eyes 
smarted; the air, too, felt very 
hot. 

‘*When I came in sight of my 
house, I saw Elsie out throw- 
ing water on the roof. 

***O Murray!’ she cried, when 
she saw me. ‘Help me wet the 
house down. They say there’s a 
big fire coming this way! I’m 
afraid we’ll lose our house!’ 

***Not if we can both help 
it,’ said I; and catching another 
bucket, I began throwing water. 

‘The wind appeared to be 
rising ; the gusts roared through 
the woods. That little windmill 
of ours was just whirling for all 
it was worth, and a smart stream 
of water was coming into the 
tank. I should say I threw fifty 
bucketfuls on the roof and on the 
walls, I meant to soak the whole 
outside of the house if I could. 
The air was so hot and dry that 
the house steamed like a boiling 


pot. 

** Just then three or four lum- 
bermen came down the road, 
s riding their team horses. 

‘¢ “The fire’s crossed the river up here in the 
woods!’ one of them shouted to me. ‘It’s a 
hot one! You’d better be on the move!’ 

‘¢ ‘What do you think, Elsie?’ said I. 

** *Tet?s save our house!’ she exclaimed. 
But neither of us realized what was coming; 
if we had, we should have run with the others. 





‘*We went on soaking the house and wetting 











the ground round it for ten or fifteen minutes 
more, the smoke getting thicker all the time. 
We heard a woman crying up the road, and 
pretty soon saw her coming, trying to run, 
carrying one child in her arms and pulling 
another along by the hand. When she saw us 
throwing water, she turned in and came to the 
door. It was one of the Hungarian miners’ 
wives, and we could not understand much that 
she said, save that a great fire was coming. I 
did not know what to do about having her stop 
there; for in case our house burned, it was 
wasting time for her to tarry there with those 
children. 

‘*While Elsie was talking to her another 
woman, a stranger to us, came running, and 
with her was a boy ten or twelve years old. 
They also turned in; and close behind them 
a badly frightened old Chinaman made his 
appearance from over the river. He, too, ran 
to the door, and pushed inside, jabbering 
excitedly. I gave him Elsie’s bucket, and set 
him to passing water from the tank out to me. 

‘*Thus far there had been no fire in sight, 
merely a storm of thick smoke and ashes 
driving past. Then all at once flames appeared 
everywhere in the woods, on both sides of the 
river and all about us! Such a fierce wave of 
heat made itself felt that we all ran inside and 
shut the door. It was so hot that I knew the 
house would soon dry and burn unless I kept it 
wet. 

**T set a box on top of a table, grabbed an 
ax, and cut a hole through the roof large 
enough to put my head and shoulders out. 
Elsie and the Chinaman passed up buckets of 
water to me, and I sluiced the roof. If the 
shack had been a large house I could not have 
done much, of course, but being so small, I 
kept the roof wet and a sheet of water running 
off the eaves to the ground. 

‘‘Within three minutes it grew so hot that I 
could not keep my head out at the hole. 
Waves of clear flame swept overhead. Hot, 
blazing cinders came in at the hole; I had to 
soak a blanket and stuff it in to keep the fire 
out. 

‘‘We heard pitiful cries at the door, and 
Elsie opened it a crack. There lay two more 
Chinese, who had crawled there through the 
smoke and fire; their clothes were burning, 
their very hair was singed! We pulled them 
in at the door and threw water on them. 

‘‘The roar of the fire and the wind outside 
was now awful—like a great furnace roaring 
up its chimney. But soon above it all we 
heard a frightful squealing. Four horses, with 
which some teamsters had been drawing a load 
of lumber up the river, came galloping along 
the road, with broken harness flying. The 
luckless beasts either saw or smelled the water 
on our house. Instinctively they rushed to the 
door and crowded their bodies against the drip- 
ping house. Elsie looked out at the door. 

‘**O the poor creatures!’ she cried. ‘Shall 
I let them crowd in?’ 

** ‘We can’t,’ I said. ‘“There’s no room!’ 
But one of them thrust his head in as she 
spoke. 

‘*T rushed to push the door to, but the horse 
pushed harder than I could hold. He forced 
his way in among us, his mane all afire, his 








T has been estimated that one-fourth 
¥ | of the world’s diet is fish. Although 
that proportion is hardly true in the 
United States, yet this country ranks first 
in the value of its fisheries, the annual catch 
amounting to one-fifth of that of the whole 
world, which is estimated to be ten billion 
pounds, valued at three hundred million 
dollars. 

This country would not hold its rank were 
it not for the work of the government Bureau 
of Fisheries, and one of the most interesting 
features of this office is the introduction of 
fish into other than native waters and the 
bringing of foreign fish into American 
waters. 

A most noteworthy instance of its suecess 
in this direction was the acclimatization of 
the shad and striped bass on the Pacific 
coast, where the annual catch amounts to 
thirty millions, valued at one million dollars. 
The bureau is meeting with gratifying suc- 
cess in transferring the Atlantic lobster to 
the Pacific, and the Pacific salmon to the 
waters of New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

The method of transporting the various 
tish from one end of the continent to the 
other, often hatching them en route, has 
been reduced to a science. The travelling 
incubator is a queer kind of car, resem- 
bling in some respects an ordinary Pullman 
sleeper. But along the sides, instead of 
rows of chairs, there are galvanized iron 
tanks in which are set the ten-gallon cans— 
somewhat like large milk-cans—in which 
the fish fry are shipped. This replacement 
is not complete, however, for a part of 
the space is occupied by a strange-looking 
apparatus consisting of glass jars, glass 
aquaria, and a complicated arrangement of 
glass tubes and rubber piping, which are 
the hatching batteries. 

At one end of the vehicle is a stateroom 

















A. FISH*HATCHERY ON WHEELS 


ba ba By Mary Hlamilfon Talbott 


belonging to the captain. At the other end of the 
car isa kitchen. Beds for the rest of the crew 
—which, by the way, consists of the captain, 
three messengers and a cook—are exactly like 
the upper berths of an ordinary sleeper. The 
chairs have no legs, but are placed on top of 
the fish-tanks. Adjoining the kitchen is an 
engine -room, which contains the 
steam-pumps for circulating water 
and air, and a five - horse - power 
boiler. 

When practicable, the young fish to 
be planted in the various waters are 
shipped as fry, but when time may 
be saved by hatching them on the 
way, the eggs are forwarded from 
the various fish-collecting stations of 
the government. 

The captain of a transportation car 
is overwhelmed with urgent duties 
when he receives a consignment of 
fry and eggs, for he often has upward 
of three million baby fish and fifty 
thousand eggs to care for. 

In the case of a shad shipment, 
peculiar care has to be exercised, as 
the baby fish are more delicate than any other 
scaly youngsters. The young fish, twenty thou- 
sand in each can, have to be examined at once, 
and the water containing them aerated. This 
is accomplished by drawing off carefully a por- 
tion of the water from each receptacle, dipping 
it up with a dipper and pouring it back again, 
so as to mix air with it. Fresh water is added, 
and ice is put in to chill it to the proper tem- 
perature of sixty degrees, after which it is 
poured back into the cans with the fry. The 
performance described has to be repeated every 
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two hours. If any of the baby fish are dead 
they sink to the bottom, and are taken out with 
a siphon tube. 

The eggs, meanwhile, are transferred from 
the shipping cans to the batteries of hatching 
jars, which are an important feature of the 
up-to-date fishery transportation car. These 





INTERIOR OF THE CAR, SHOWING HATCHERY APPARATUS, 


BERTHS, AND SO FORTH. 


jars are put in shallow, lead-lined trays, which | 
are set on top of the refrigerating tanks along 
the sides of the car, taking the place of 
the lids, which are temporarily removed. The 
trays hold forty-eight jars, which are capable 
of hatching at one time four million eight hun- 
dred thousand eggs, or one hundred thousand 
to a jar. 

When the apparatus has been started in 
operation it requires almost no further atten- 
tion, for a continuous stream of water passes 
through the jars and keeps the ova constantly 





agitated. When they are hatched, as the 
young fish are lighter than the water which 
contains them, they pass out of the recep- 
tacles described through siphons into glass 
aquaria, from which they may be taken with 
gauze nets when required. 

Some kinds of fish are carried in the car 
in fifty-gallon tanks, through which a con- 
tinuous supply of fresh water and fresh air 
is forced by the steam-and air-pumps. This 
process is not possible, however, with shad 
and many other delicate species, which have 
to be carried in the cans and kept alive with 
aeration by the dipper process al- 
ready described. Trout fry and 
salmon fry require an especially 
low temperature, and in warm 
weather ice must be put in the 
cans with them. Young cod and 
infant lobsters in transit must be 
kept in water that is only slightly 
above freezing. 

One can readily see that the scene 
on board a fishery car is a very 
active one. Although the men are 
supposed to have alternate watches 
of six hours, in reality they often 
work eighteen hours at a stretch, 
without a minute of rest, for every 
instant is utilized in manipulating 
the contents of the cans, attend- 
ing to the hatching apparatus, and 
looking after details. The captain is liter- 
ally responsible for these lives, and must 
account for them. 

Not only on the land, but on the water, 
is the process of hatching fish during trans- 
portation carried on. The steamer Fish 
Hawk, owned by the government, is liter- 
ally a floating hatchery, with a productive 
capacity of one million shad fry, or two 
million lobsters, per day. The method of 
incubating lobsters is exactly the same as 
that applied to shad. 
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whole coat smoking! We had to get out of the 
way and make room for him. But I managed 
to shut the door. Two of the other horses 
perished just outside; the fourth ran a little 
way down the road, and fell and died there. 

‘“‘There was hardly space to stir inside our 
little front room. The horse squealed and 
groaned from his burns; the stench of his burnt 
hair was dreadful. 

‘Then came another of those awful waves 
of fire. The heat of it nearly suffocated us. I 
knew the house must soon catch and burn, and 
soaking a table-cloth for my head, I got up to 
the hole in the roof, and began throwing out 
water again as fast as Elsie and the old China- 
man could pass it to me. With every third or 
fourth bucketful I soaked that table-cloth, and 
kept it over my head and shoulders. When the 
gusts of flame came, I had to draw down till 
they passed. 

‘‘The gale had been blowing from the west, 
but now the gusts seemed to come from every 
quarter; they were like whirlwinds, sucking 
this way and that. Most of all, the windmill 
worried us. If that stopped whirling, the 
water would stop coming into the tank. Then 
nothing could save us. The water was our 
only hope. When these counter gusts began to 
come, the windmill would stop and whiffle 
round, and Elsie would cry out, ‘It’s stopped! 
Oh, it’s gone, it’s gone!’ Then up at the hole 
I would strain my eyes to see if the windmill 
had blown down. ; 

“Often I could not see it for smoke. I 
expected it would blow down, for it seemed as 
if nothing could stand those gusts. But every 
time, when the smoke cleared a bit, I saw the 
faithful thing whirling again. How it stood it 
I don’t know ; but it did, twirling 
first this way, then that. If it 
had been of wood it must have 
burned with that first wave of 
fire. 
“T kept dipping my hands in 
the water and splashing my face; 
but I was blistered and smart- 
ing, although in the excitement I 
hardly noticed that. The logs at 
the north end of the shack took 
fire three times, but watching my 
chance, when the gusts slackened, 
I rushed out and dashed water on 
them. White steam rolled up in 
clouds off the whole house. 

‘*At length the counter gusts 
were so conflicting that the wind- 
mill stopped pumping for some 
minutes. The clouds of smoke and 
fine ashes, too, were now so thick 
that we could not see down to the 
river. Elsie is a plucky girl, as 
brave as need be, but for a mo- 
ment or two she was in despair. 

‘**Tt’s all over with us, Murray,’ 
she whispered, for she knew as 
well as I that the house must burn 
if the windmill stopped. 

‘*But just then I caught sight 
of it again, twirling round in the 
smoke, the tail bobbing this way 
and that. It looked lopsided, it 
was getting such rough usage, and I could see 
that it wabbled as it started to turn again. 
But turn it did; and a moment later Elsie came 
running from the kitchen, and shouted up to me 
that water was coming once more. But I can tell 
you that those were anxious moments for us! 

“Tt went on much like that for nearly two 
hours; and then I began to notice that the fire 
and smoke were thinning out—for the very 
good reason that everything combustible had 
burned up, evergreen trees and old stumps 
clear down into the ground, with nothing left 
but ashes. So great had been the heat that 
when once it was gone it was all gone, with no 
coals nor brands left to smoke or smolder. 

‘*Miles away we could see that the conflagra- 
tion was still raging, but round us it was over. 
Terribly desolate, too, the whole region looked, 
with all the green forest gone. The outside of 
our shack was actually charred black. 

‘“‘What with that burned horse and all, we 
were in such bad shape inside our shack that I 
got them all out of doors as soon as the ground 
was cool enough to step on. Two of the 
Chinese had their clothes nearly burned off 
them, and were in a sad condition, whimper- 
ing from their burns. The children, too, were 
crying, and .the women lamenting that they 
had no homes left and nowhere to go. 

‘*We soon learned that Fernie had wholly 
burned, as also the lumber-mills and nearly 
everything else along the river. Luckily we 
had flour and other groceries in the kitchen. 
Elsie began cooking; and we fed and did what 
we could for our queer refugees for two days, 
till the relief trains began to come in from the 
outside world. 

“‘But that afternoon, as soon as gve were able 
to stir out of the house, Elsie and I went down 
to the river-bank to look at that windmill. 
The paint was all blistered off the vanes and 
the tripod. It ‘limped’ and squeaked as it 
turned, for the oil had burned out of the cogs. 
It was a wreck, yet it still turned and kept 
water going up to the shack. 

‘Elsie almost shed tears over it. 

** ‘Oh, you poor dear, brave thing!’ she cried. 
‘I know you’re nothing but a piece of iron, 
but I should like to pat you!’ ’’ 











A:PERILOUS-:-CHASE 








2 HE closest call 
er T I ever had, I 
b’lieve,’’ said 
my old friend, Buck 
Rayner, who had 
trapped for fifty-nine 
years, and who at seventy-eight would have 
scorned the title of ‘‘old,’’ ‘‘wasn’t in chasing 
game or hunting Indians, but in chasing a 
steamer, though Indians enough were mixed in. 
“‘T was wintering out those days with Bon- 
homme, who had a trading -station on the 
Yellowstone, and another, in charge of Pierre 
Le Beau, across on the Missouri. Bonhomme 
owned a little steamer, La Belle Julie, which 
we called The Belle. One spring, just after 
she’d pulled out of the Yellowstone landing, 
bound for St. Louis, a big string of Black- 
feet, who’d got disgruntled with the Bay 
traders, came down from ’cross the line. 
‘*These fellows had a heap of robes and pelts 
to trade, and Bonhomme wanted his steamer 
brought back. He picked me to go after her, 
with two smart horses. He expected me to 
head The Belle off at Le Beau’s, where she 
was to stop a day for more lading and to wood 
up. 
“‘T knew I had some pretty hard work cut 
out for me, and I was off in an hour, riding my 
best cayuse and leading one of Bonhomme’s. 
Across country was only about one-third the 
way around by the river; but the steamer 
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“1 JUMPED OFF, GOT BEHIND HIM, AND TURNED MY RIFLE ON 


THE NEAREST CHEYENNES.” 


would make ten miles an hour day and night, 
and she had a half-day the start. 

‘‘T would have made it all right but for a 
streak of fearfully hot weather. As it was, I 
melted down my own horse and got to the 
Missouri, which I struck about two miles below 
Le Beau’s, with Bonhomme’s best about pegged 
out. 
‘*And as I reached the bluffs, there was that 
little steamboat coming down river full tilt, 
on her way to St. Louis again! I larruped 
my horse down to the river-bank and swung 
my coat over my head as the boat went by. 
Nobody paid the least attention, and I felt 
disappointed enough. I was to have had a 
hundred dollars if I brought The Belle back. 

‘‘Well, I started to ride up to Le Beau’s, 
crossed a creek in a timber belt, and ran plump 
into a camp of friendly Rees. Instanter I made 
up my mind to get a fresh horse and make a 
dash after The Belle. 

*“‘T knew the river was crooked below, and 
there was a chance for a good horse to overhaul 
the boat, when I determined they should take 
me aboard, even if I had to swim out in her 
front. 

“T hustled into the village, found its head 
man, old Many Bulls, and made my wants 
known ina jiffy. The chief scowled in thought 
for a minute or two; then he sent one of his 
boys into a willow thicket not far off. The 
boy was gone two or three minutes, and came 
back leading a black-and-white calico that looked 
right to me. 

‘* “Him I trade,’ said old Many Bulls. ‘You 
give knife, I swap,’ he added, pointing to a 
horn-handled bowie in my sheath. 

**To get the leathers off my Jathered mount 
and onto that sleek calico was the work of 
another minute, and I was off again. When 
I got up onto the high lands and felt the good 
firm swing of the Ree pony, carrying me along 
at a rocking-chair gait and ten miles an hour, I 
wanted to yell for joy. 

‘‘Three or four miles away on my right I 
could see The Belle crawling along the arm of 
a long sweep to eastward. After a half-hour 
of hard running, my calico had proved his 
wind, and I had settled down to a stern chase 
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with the certainty . 
of success at the end. ns 

‘*Then unlooked- 
for things happened. 
I was riding along 
the level heights, 
| heading draws and ravines, and with a low | 
| butte twenty miles ahead as the goal in my eye, 
when a dozen or so of blanket Indians popped | 
out of a gully on my left and two or three 
hundred yards ahead. 

‘*They were wild fellows of the befeathered 
sort that lone trappers liked to steer clear of. | 
The bunch was in position to cut me off on my 
line of travel. So I lifted from its holster a | 
short-barreled, big-bore rifle, my only shooting- | 
iron in those days, and swung the muzzle around 
toward them. 

“The fellows paid no attention except to go 
into a kind of commotion. They jogged on 
toward me, jabbering and seemingly a little 
excited about something among themselves. I 
halted them at a respectful distance and sign- 
talked ‘what did they want?’ The result was 
surprising or not, just as a man was seasoned 
to the life. 

**Their head man came on a few paces toward 
me. Then he opened with his wigwag, and 
told me that one of his Cheyennes had lost a | 
pony, and that I was riding the animal at that | 
minute. Then he politely requested me to get 
off and give up the beast. I leveled my rifle 
at him and spurred the 
calico. 

‘*For some seconds the 
bunch sat their horses, 
undecided ; and then, as 
I was passing, they | 
jerked their bows to the | 
front and let off a flight | 
of arrows. One of the 
feathered sticks grazed | 
my elbow and chipped 
my saddle-pommel, and 
another tore my shirt 
and made a nasty scratch 
across one shoulder- 
blade. 

‘That was pretty good 
shooting at a hundred 
yards and with my horse 
going like the wind. I 
turned in my saddle and 
let a bullet go among 
them which knocked over 
a horse, but did no other 
damage. 

‘*Their prompt attack 
at such range and in the 
face of my rifle was a 
surprise. It was evident 
now that they wanted my 
horse alive. They had 
aimed all their arrows at 
me. In a twinkling it 
came to me that for once a bunch of Indians 
was in the right and I was in the wrong, though 
unintentionally. 

‘**“My pony which old Many Bulls had 
brought forth from the willow patch was one 
he had stolen or taken up as a stray, and really 
belonged to one of these wild fellows. That 
had been the secret of my quick and too easy 
‘swap.’ 

‘Tt was nasty enough business any time to 
have a swarm of hostiles on your trail, but | 
|to be chased as a downright horse-thief was | 
galling to the soul. 

“And there wasn’t any question about the | 
intentions of these fellows. They meant to have | 
their horse back and my scalp as the rent on | 
my use of him. They got right after me, | 
though not at top speed. The rascals knew | 
that my mount had had a stiff run and that | 
they could outwind me. 

‘So they settled down to a stern chase, just 
crowding me on to nine or ten miles an hour. | 
I reloaded my rifle, cut away my blanket, and | 
let that and my coat fall to the ground. 

**I looked for the smoke of the steamer, but 
there was no sign of it to be seen, though I | 
strained my eyes again and again. 

‘*The chase was leading over a high plain, 
and the river valley, somewhere off at my left, 
had sunk out of sight. 

‘‘After an hour’s run, the butte at which I 
was aiming seemed no nearer than at the start. | 
I lost confidence in my knowledge of the lay of | 
the land. Behind me the Cheyennes were 
coming on in a string, four or five within a 
hundred and fifty yards, the tail-enders a half- | 
mile behind. | 

**My pony was tiring. He had done at least 
fifteen miles at a rattling gait. Suddenly he set | 
his forefeet and halted, nearly pitching me over | 
his head. That was his way of saying he had | 
done enough. 
knees shook. I jumped off, got behind him, | 
and turned my rifle on the nearest Cheyennes. 

**These halted to wait for their crowd to come 
up. So I gave my mount a couple of minutes | 
to get his breath. I couldn’t do more, for the | 
Indians would have circled me in five minutes. 
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| ditch at top speed. 
| be a great way off, and if I could stand off the 


that something in my favor must happen soon 
or my chance of saving my scalp was small. 
I ran the pony another mile, and he was near 
the end of his endurance. I was looking for 
some swale or dip into which I could drop to 
make a last stand, when, in a flash, I came 
upon one of those deep washouts which supply 
the Missouri with most of the mud it carries 
south. 

‘‘My horse was staggering, and the nearest 
Cheyennes were within fifty yards of me when, 
with a final lift, 1 pushed the blinded animal 
into that big ditch. It was a reckless plunge, 
the desperate choice of a man fairly run to 
earth. 

‘“*My horse and I simply tumbled into the 
crevasse. The calico lost his feet on the steep 
slope, and we rolled, slid and plowed, one on 
either slope of a sharp ridge, to the depths a 
hundred and fifty feet below. At least I reached 
the bottom of the washout. I never saw the 
pony again. 

‘*When I scrambled to my feet and got the 
dust out of my eyes, there lay my rifle with its 
hammer knocked off and a cracked stock. I 
picked up the useless gun and ran down the 
I knew the river could not 


Indians till I could get into the current, I deter- 
mined to swim for it. 

‘There was no use trying to find a hiding- 
place.. I had not run more than a hundred 
yards when I heard the yelps of the reds over- 
head, and knew they had sighted me. They 
were keeping even pace along the heights of 
the washout. 

‘*Three times I saw the dust fly where their 
arrows struck the near slope on my right. But 
for fear of my rifle, which of course they didn’t 
know was useless, they would have swarmed 
into the ditch both above and below. 

‘*‘When I was nearly out of breath I came 
upon the mouth of the washout, with the 
muddy current of the Missouri stretching across 
fifty feet below. In the same breath I saw a 
hard, narrow trail upon my left, an antelope 
trail, where the animals had come around the 
steep face of a big bank and down to water. 

‘*There was a sharp turn of this path close 
at hand. Glancing up, I saw that I was out 
of sight of the reds for the instant. Snatching 
off my hat, I sent it sailing into the current, 
then dashed around the curve of that path. 

**If I could fool the Indians long enough to 
round a bend under that high bank, I thought 
I might slip into the current and get quite a 
way across before they sighted me. That would 
lessen the danger from arrows, and once across 
the river among some cottonwoods over there, 
I believed they wouldn’t swim directly across 
in the face of my rifle. 

‘“*Tt didn’t look as if there was a place very 
near where they could get their horses into the 
river. So I took hope again for a minute. 

‘* But the hope was of short duration. When 
I had passed the first turn of the path I found 
the bank of the bluff curving in the wrong 
direction. I ran on for a hundred yards, and 
the path came to anend. A big slice of stony 
bluff had caved off and taken the trail with it. 

**T hugged the bank and listened for a moment. 
Soon I heard Indians on the bluff over my 
head, then others in the mouth of the washout. 
They had me trapped on that broken path! If 
I should slip into the current they could shoot 
their arrows down at me from all along the top 
of the curve. 

**T concluded I might as well die where I 
was. So I hugged the bank closer and kept 
an eye out for Indians. I put a fresh percussion- 
cap on my gun tube and picked a small stone 
out of the bank fora hammer. By that means 
I could take a shot and possibly bring down an 
Indian at close range. 

‘*Two Cheyennes presently put in an appear- 
ance, following me along the path. They dodged 
back out of sight when they saw my gun swing 
round. Presently I heard them shouting to 
their fellows on the bluff, who, like themselves, 
couldn’t see me without exposure to my bullet. 

‘*T had two minutes of quiet suspense. Then 
down came a big boulder, bumping past within 
five yards of me. More shouts told me that at 
least two pairs of eyes were watching my posi- 
tion and two tongues were giving directions. 
Three or four more big stones came over the 
bank, and one of them struck within a foot of 
my head. 

‘*There were acres of boulders and loose stones 
along the bluffs,-and it was necessary to get 
away from that bombardment quickly. I was 
just about to slide into the river when the most 
welcome sound I ever heard rang in my ear— 
the whistle of The Belle! 

‘*This was followed, like a signal to fire, by 
the crack of rifles, and I flopped over on my 
face to see the steamer, a little way above, racing 
down toward me. 

‘*Her men were behind her wood - ranks, 
popping at the Cheyennes. Her captain, at 
the wheel, had seen the Indians on the bluffs, 
had put up his field-glass to see what they were 


His flanks were heaving and his | doing, and had discovered me. 


‘*Well, the Cheyennes were driven off, and 
I was taken aboard, about as lucky and as 
tickled a fellow, I reckon, as you ever saw. 
It’s a fact that I hadn’t thought of the boat 
since tumbling into the washout, though I 


should have figured that she was due to be 
*‘When I got into the saddle again I knew | along there in a little while.’’ 

















ONE OF THE WRIGHT MEDALS 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
lorida alligators have killed so many hogs 
that the legislature has passed a bill which 
permits the killing of the reptiles. Pigskin is 
more valuable ‘‘on the hoof’’ than real “‘ ’gater.”’ 
he question, Who invented the steamed 
oyster? is now under discussion, and one 
claimant has already arisen. It may take 
another Charles Lamb, with an essay similar 
to that on roast pig, to settle the matter satis- 
factorily. zal : 
he ladies’ gallery of the British House of 
Commons was closed more than six months 
ago because suffragettes entered it and created 
disorder during the sessions of the House. The 
gallery was opened again in May; but those 
who are admitted are required to give their 
addresses and sign a promise to observe order. 
t was a wise decision of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor to bar from the country 
an immigrant and his wife whose intended 
means of support was the exhibition of their 
child, born without legs or arms. The desire 
to look at ‘‘freaks’’ due to malformation or 
mutilation is morbid and debasing. Whatever 
discourages it is wholesome. 
t is never too late to make a new start. The 
board of guardians at Willesden, England, 
recently lent a few shillings to an old man of 
seventy-three, in order that he might leave the 
workhouse and set up as a flower-seller. How 
he got into the workhouse is not disclosed. The 
more important thing is that, at so advanced 
an age, he has the courage to quit the place 
and try to earn his living. 
une is the last month of school before the 
summer vacation; but it is also the last 
month of school that many thousand boys and 
girls will ever enjoy. These will have to begin 
to earn their daily bread when school closes, 
and many of them, in spite of this handicap, 
will be more successful at the age of thirty 
than the boy who is able to continue in school, 
but cares nothing about trying to improve his 
mind. me 
ilgrim tercentenaries will be numerous for the 
next few years. John Robinson took his 
congregation from Scrooby, England, to Amster- 
dam three hundred years ago last year, and in 
1609 he moved it to Leyden. The house he 
occupied in Leyden is marked by a tablet, and 
a bronze memorial has been put up on the 
church in which he lies buried. Several other 
places connected with him and his followers 
still remain unmarked. Some of them are to 
be adorned with inscriptions this summer. 
ngland is trying to save Holbein’s portrait of 
Christina of Denmark. It belonged to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and for thirty years has hung 
in the National Gallery. It has lately been 
sold ; a report that it was likely to come to this 
country has stirred British patriotism to raise 
the money to buy it. It is said that the govern- 
ment will contribute fifty thousand *dollars— 
one-sixth of the necessary amount. Americans 
will sympathize with the desire of Englishmen to 
keep their national art treasures, but if England 
cannot keep them, America is the next best 
place for them. a 
rs. Augusta J. Evans Wilson, who died 
last month, was the author of ‘‘Macaria,’’ 
**Beulah,’’ ‘‘Vashti’’ and ‘‘St. Elmo,’’ novels 
which had many readers for many years. They 
do not belong to a very high order of fiction, 
for they are sentimental and melodramatic ; but 
they have a real value, for they reflect the 
customs and local color of Southern society at 
a time when the country was concerned with 
graver things than writing and reading fiction. 
Mrs. Wilson was one of a few Southern novel- 
ists of her time to win a wide audience through- 
out the English-speaking world. 
writer in an English magazine makes a strong 
plea for destructible books. His idea is 
that a large number of what he calls ‘‘tran- 
sient’’ books, that is, books on temporary 
matters, including a good deal of the fiction, 
should be made cheaply and sold at such a low 
price that when one has done with them they 
may be thrown away, like old magazines and 
newspapers. On the continent of Europe this 
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is to a certain extent done already, and the 
extending of the scheme to English and Ameri- 
can books might, as he suggests, tend to make 
people buy and own books rather than borrow 
them from the libraries. 
ae Taft will present two medals to 
the Wright brothers early this month, in 
honor of their achievements in navigating the 
air. One of the medals is that voted by 
Congress, and the other is provided by the 
Aero Club of America. Both are of gold and 
of considerable intrinsic value. But the worth 
of the tokens is not of so much consequence 
as the fact that the two inventors are receiving 
recognition in their lifetime. Robert Fulton 
and George Stephenson, whose inventions were 
followed by great improvements in methods 
of transportation on land and water, were 
equally fortunate. The importance of the steam- 


| boat and of the locomotive were recognized at 


once. The world seems to be as ready to-day 
as it was seventy-five and a hundred years 
ago to accept and applaud new transportation 
devices. 

*® »* 


EMPIRE - BUILDERS. 


All are empire-builders here 
Whose hearts are true to heaven and home. 
Alfred Noyes. 


* ¢ 


CAPITAL AND VALUE. 
n this day of big things, one may see in the 
| report of new corporations, chartered in 

some state which encourages the organization 
of companies, an announcement something like 
this: ‘‘The Universal Dish-Washing Company ; 
capital, one hundred million dollars; nothing 
paid in.’’ Does any person suppose that the 
amount of the nominal capital represents the 
value of the company’s property and business? 
Of course not. The company would probably 
be glad to sell all its hundred-dollar shares at 
the rate of ten for a cent. 

On the other hand, one may read in the news- 
papers a statement that some manufacturing 
company has paid regularly for the last ten 
years dividends at the rate of forty per cent. 
annually, on a capital of one hundred thousand 
dollars. Can any one buy the shares of that 
company at one hundred dollars each? Of 
course not. They are probably worth six or 
eight times as much. 

Nor is it to be supposed that the holders of 
stock in that company are receiving forty per 
cent. on their investment. Probably the most 
of them have paid several times the par value 
of the shares, and receive but a modest five or 
six per cent. return on their money. 

The broad inference is that the nominal capi- 
tal of any corporation tells nothing as to the 
real value of the property and business. It is 
the market price that discloses what the com- 
pany is worth. True, there are swindling 
concerns that by manipulation create fictitious 
market quotations, but in general the companies 
of that class appeal not to careful and conserv- 
ative persons, but to those who hope to get 
something for nothing. The shares of practi- 
cally all companies that are on a stable basis 
are subject to the competition between bulls 
and bears, and the market price is an approxi- 
mate indication of their value. 

It is not a universal rule, but it is fairly 
satisfactory, and is certainly conservative, that 
the man who does not intend to speculate or to 
take large risks should avoid investment in 
companies that make their nominal capital so 
large that the value of their shares is stated in 
cents; and in companies whose shares are not 
bought and sold in a reputable stock exchange. 
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THE MISSIONARIES. 
; nee a year, in most of the churches, 
O ‘*Missionary Sunday’’ is observed. The 
money contributed on that day is devoted 
to the support and extension of foreign missions. 
Men give partly through habit, often half- 
heartedly, in the feeling that the task is futile. 
At most, they consider that they are helping 
to spread Christianity. In reality they are 
doing not only that, but vastly more. 

For weeks the papers have been teeming with 
news of slaughter in Asia Minor. Noone knows 
how many Christians the Mohammedans have 
killed, and no one ever will know; but one 
thing is known of all men: that the American 
missionaries, as usual, stayed at their posts. 
Some of them lost their lives. All endured 
hardship; but not one flinched or ran or weak- 
ened; and during the worst period of the 
massacres the missionary compounds were the 
only refuge for thousands of Christian men, 
women and children. 

It was the same in China during the ‘‘ Boxer’’ 
outbreak; it has been the same everywhere 
and in all times, so that to speak of the courage 
of missionaries is to utter a commonplace. 

But that is not all. Wherever Christian 
missionaries are stationed—and especially Amer- 
ican missionaries—they are sowing seeds of 
patriotism; cultivating a spirit of love for 
country and implanting the idea of duty toward 
country among natives who. never dreamed of 
it before. They are healing the sick and sup- 
planting old superstitions with a_ scientific 





knowledge of medicine. They have stopped 





the ravages of smallpox in China. They are 
lifting the burden of centuries of oppression from 
the shoulders of mothers and giving to children 
the only possible hope of education. The 
atrocities of the Congo were brought to public 
attention by missionaries, and such measure of 
alleviation as has been attained was due to the 
efforts of missionaries. 

Men give money cheerfully and lavishly to 
the sufferers from a Johnstown flood, a San 
Franciseo fire or a Messina earthquake. The 
money contributed to foreign missions in any 
one year relieves more physical suffering and 
creates more material happiness than the funds 
raised for all three of those great disasters. 
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NATURE’S CRAFT. 


Let me but look on the bud of a tree, 
I find that its plan is a lesson for.me. 
Selected. 


* © 


“ WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


hundred and fifty years ago the worthy 
A Vicar of Wakefield lamented the fantastic 
failing that had given to his daughter 
such a romantic name as Sophia; and in one 
Southern family there is a legend that a great- 
great-uncle outraged tradition by calling one of 
his girls Malvina, after a sentimental fancy for 
Ossian’s heroine. . 

Is it possible that the christening of children 
is regulated as is the ticking of a clock, swing- 
ing like a pendulum from the taste of one age 
to that of another? To the present generation 
Sophia and Malvina are the homeliest of good 
old-fashioned names, and the children of to-day 
revel in appellations that are lucent sirups 
flavored with sentimentality. 

This is particularly true of rural America. 
Popular imagination paints it otherwise, but 
where, oh, where are the honest Hirams, the 
straightforward Susans who flourish in fiction 
and nowhere else? A slight review of the 
names in a little New England hill town gave 
Verna, Orlena, Iris, Chloris, Alvaretta, Fairy, 
Luthera. Myrtles and Hazels grew on every 
bush, and there were regiments of romantic 
masculines: Harold, Oscar, Algernon, Earle 
and Claude. Not a Thomas or a Hannah to 
be found among them! 

For the girls this is wellenough. Fairy Blood 
may in after life become Fairy Flower, but 
what can the world hold for a man named 
Earle Eugene Jenks? It is to be hoped that 
the pendulum will swing back again, and that, 
to the new generation, grown-up plain Johns 
and sturdy Mary Anns will be so scarce as to 
seem ‘‘fancy’’ names, and so be given to the 
children to come as euphonie decorations. 


* @ 


A STEP TOWARD PEACE. 


hen a body of law was created and 

courts were set up to enforce it, men 

who disagreed began to appeal to the 

courts. Before that time they had settled their 

disputes with their fists, or with clubs and 
spears, and the strongest won. 

Peace among nations will come about in the 
same way. Therefore the delegates of ten of 
the powers which met in London in the winter 
and drafted a code of maritime war really made 
preparation for peace. It will be recalled that 
the last Hague conference made arrangements 
for the creation of a prize court to settle disputes 
arising over seizures at sea in time of war. But 


| it was not practicable for the conference to 


make laws for the court toenforce. The London 
conference, composed of representatives of nine 
great naval powers, as well as of the Nether- 
lands, was called to agree on the proper regula- 
tions. : 

Now there exists for the first time in history 
the machinery for calling into existence an 
international court to enforce a definite and 
precise body of written statutes. 

Although the laws and the court are to deal 
with matters that arise out of an actual state 
of war, they none the less head in the direction 
of peace. The idealists are looking toward the 
time when the disagreements which lead to 
war will be submitted to tmternational courts 
for settlement. That is doubtless the goal toward 
which the world is tending, but before it is 
reached the ability of the new prize court to 
deal with the matters which the new laws 
bring before it will have to be tested by trial. 


* ¢ 


REPRESENTATION. 
most interesting political incident of recent 
occurrence in England has received much 
less notice in this country than it de- 
serves. 

In the general elections of 1906 the Liberals 
won the parliamentary seat for the Stratford-on- 
Avon division from the Conservatives, who had 
long been successful in the constituency. The 
newly elected member was not in full sympathy 
with his party upon all its measures, and occa- 
sionally voted independently. 

When the agitation over the navy-building 
program sprang up recently, he felt strongly 
that the plans of the government were inade- 
quate for the national defense, and on a test 
vote he voted with the Conservatives to censure 
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the government. It is the usual, although not 
the invariable, practise of members who vote 
against their party on such a vote to resign 
their seats, and seek reélection. In that way 
they enable their constituents to express approval 
or disapproval of their action. 

In this case the member resigned his seat 
and was a candidate for reélection. But the 
Conservatives, whom he supported on only one 
of many political issues, did not want him. 
They had a candidate of their own. The Lib- 
erals were generally hostile, and opposed him 
strenuously. The result of the election was 
the choice of the Conservative candidate. 

That result was a vindication of the correct 
principle of representation. If a man is unable 
to support the measures of the party which 
elected him he ought to resign; and if those 
who originally elected him do not approve his 
conduct, they should oppose and defeat him. 
That is not yet adopted by Americans as a part 
of the code of political ethics, but the time will 
come when it will be. We have had Presidents, 
Senators and Representatives who have shifted 
from one party to the other, and have clung 
to their positions when they were opposing the 
principles on which they had been elected. 

That is an application of the false notion that 
everything is fair in politics. Nothing that is 
unfair is fair in politics. 

*® © 


HOLIDAYS. 


° olumbus day’’ has been added to the 
( legal holidays of New York State, and 
a bill to make it a national holiday has 
been introduced into Congress. Fortunately, 
the bill is not likely to pass, for popular con- 
servatism usually defeats the efforts of patriots 
to have the work of the world cease while we 
celebrate a fact in history. 

Holidays fulfil two purposes: they inculcate 
religious or patriotic ideas and give laboring 
humanity a little rest from toil. The Sunday 
rest is intended to safeguard the physical as 
well as the spiritual’ health. But too many 
holidays would be as bad for body and soul as 
too few. Russia suspends business for ninety 
of the three hundred and sixty-five days. The 
economic loss involved is enormous, and Russian 
statesmen are trying to reduce the number of 
festivals. The old serfs needed as many days 
of respite as their masters would grant. Free 
labor in a free state can stand up and straighten 
its back without special permission from church 
andemployer. In modern industrial conditions, 
where the daily hours of labor are limited, there 
is every reason against adding to the number 
of days of idleness. 

Work which is not done one day must be done 
the next day, or go undone. Louisiana has 
twelve holidays besides the Sundays, and most 
of the states have seven or eight. There is, too, 
the Saturday half-holiday, which is established 
by law in some states, and is becoming more 
and more the habit in all parts of the country. 
There are left not more than three hundred 
days in which to do our work. Therefore a 


| holiday observed all over the country costs us 


one three-hundredth part of the annual wealth 
produced by labor. 

No doubt there are enough great religious 
and historical events to make every day a holi- 
day, and, if we like, we can celebrate them all 
in private. But we need no more formal festi- 
vals, no more days of enforced idleness under 
pretext of celebrating a great idea. 


* @ 


hen the battle-ship Mississippi steamed up 
the river of the same name to Natchez last 
month, it was the first time that a war-ship of that 
size had ever entered the river. A monitor went 
much farther up the stream a few years ago, but 
the monitor is a small boat. The Mississippi is a 
thirteen-thousand-ton vessel and draws twenty- 
seven feet of water. As the channel pilots have 
taken vessels of twenty-nine feet draft over the 
bar at the mouth, they had no difficulty in getting 
the battle-ship into the main channel of the stream. 
This channel averages fifty feet deep for more 
than three hundred miles from its mouth, providing 
water enough to float the biggest ships yet built. 
The reason for the cruise of the battle-ship was to 
permit the people of Mississippi to see the war-ship 
named after their state. 
peony ten and fifteen million dollars a year 
are required to pay for work on new public 
buildings erected by the national government, 
which is one of the largest builders in the world, 
and is therefore deeply interested in the strength 
of the materials used in its structures. Plans 
have been completed for a machine to be used at 
the Geological Survey station in Pittsburg for 
testing steel, concrete, brick and stone columns 
to discover which are best adapted to use under 
differing circumstances. The machine, which will 
be the largest in America, will be capable of 
exercising a pressure of ten million pounds, or 
much more than any column is likely to be called 
upon to bear. pas - 
he first annual “ Health day” has just been 
observed in the schools of Boston. Programs 
were prepared of a character suited to the different 
grades, and there were exercises calculated to 
impress the pupils with the importance of funda- 
mental rules of health. In most of the schools 
there were addresses by prominent physicians. 


pe toe in the Grand Valley of Colorado 
protected their budding trees from a cold spell 
this spring by setting thousands of “smudge pots” 
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between the rows. It is estimated that at com- 
paratively small expense three million dollars’ 
worth of fruit was saved. In agriculture as in 
everything else humanity is slowly realizing 
Bacon’s ideal of education, to make the wit of 
man a match for the nature of things. 


THE SECRET. 


heila Hamilton, young, strong, securely pros- 
perous, gazed perplexedly at her visitor, Mrs. 
Ann O’Hagan. Mrs. O’Hagan, faded and dreary, 
limp and “‘slab-sided,” drooped upon the corner of 
a chair in Sheila’s study. She had the appearance 
of something that had half-melted down, and would 
soon disappear altogether. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she droned. “Tim he’s been 
drinkin’ again. I ain’t blamin’ him. When bad 
luck follows you all your life, a man’s got to forgit 
sometimes, and since Dick’s accident —” 

“But Dick is doing finely,” Sheila interrupted. 
“It was so kind of Mrs. Gail to get him into 
Brampton. It’s a special favor to get a bed there, 
there’s always such a long waiting list.” 

“Yes’m,” Mrs. O’Hagan assented, listlessly. 
“And then Flora lost her place —” 

“But think how splendid for her to go to the 
Elliots! And how beautifully Miss Griffin fitted 
her out —” 

“Yes’m,” Mrs. O’Hagan agreed, still with a pain- 
ful lack of enthusiasm. “And the baby, he took 
sick, and the doctor said he needed some queer 
foodstuff or other. So Mrs. Brisbane brought it. 
She came in her carriage—she looked like she was 
enjoyin’ herself a-handin’ it out.” 

“The baby is getting on nicely now, isn’t he?” 
Sheila asked. 

“Yes’m,” Mrs. O’Hagan acknowledged. Then 
conversation came to a standstill. Sheila thought 
desperately. It was not only that she was honestly 
puzzled—her pride was touched as well. For 
Sheila Hamilton, the most popular girl in her 
class, the adored of servants wherever she went, 
the author of the prize essay upon “The New 
Brotherhood,” to fail with Mrs. Ann O’Hagan! 
At a desperate venture, she tried again. 

“Have you seen Miss Reynolds lately?” 

For the first time Mrs. O’Hagan’s dull eyes 
showed a spark of interest. 

“She come yesterday,” she said. “She didn’t 
bring nothin’. She jest sat an’ looked like she 
lived next door. I made her a cup of tea an’ we 
had a real cozy time. She wasn’t helpin’ folks 
nor nothin’—she was jest bein’ natural.” 

Mrs. O’Hagan stooped down and picked up vari- 
ous belongings that had become detached from 
her person, and then rose. - 

“Yes’m,” she said again, “I hope Miss Reynolds 
will drop in often. She’s jest like folks, she is. 
Well, good-by, Miss Hamilton.” 

As Mrs. O’Hagan trailed vaguely out the gate, 
Miss Hamilton looked after her with doubtful eyes. 


* 


COLD- WEATHER COUNSEL. 


he late Prof. Carla Wenckebach of Wellesley 

College, notwithstanding her long residence in 
America, never quite mastered the English lan- 
guage. She spoke it forcefully and fluently; but 
there would be occasional amusing slips, some of 
which enrich to this day the traditions and anec- 
dotes handed down from class to class. A Wellesley 
girl who was in one of Professor Wenckebach’s 
earliest classes recalls a few of them. 

“Itis so cold!” declared the professor one day, 
when the mercury had dropped far below zero. 
“It is too cold, even for me. I have been sitting 
all the morning with my feet over the transom.” 

It was not often cold enough to drive her to sit 
by the register,—which was, of course, what she 
meant,—for she was a fine, vigorous, outdoor 
woman, and passionately fond of skating. Once 
when she fell on the ice and received a severe 
sprain just as she was leaving the lake, she had 
no word of complaint for the pain; she merely 
rejoiced that the accident did not happen until she 
had finished her sport. 

“I have always skated,” she told one of her 
pupils. ‘‘We skated much in East Frisia when I 
was a girl. There is nothing new to me in seeing 
a crowd of girls on the ice. What is new to me is 
to see them playing hokey-pokey.” 

It was hockey they were playing—always a 
pretty sight as well as, to her, a novel one. 
Another time, when a student came in from 
skating complaining that she believed her nose 
was frozen, and hastened, shivering, to thaw her- 
self by the radiator, Fraiilein Wenckebach wisely 
deterred her. 

“No, no,” she cried, “you must not do that! 
The eradicator is too powerful; a nose should be 
melted gradually. Then it will be all right, espe- 
cially if before you go out again you dip it in 
camphor ice-cream.” 


* ¢ 


ALL THE WAY ROUND. 


*«( he’s my seventh in three months,” young Mrs. 

Crosby announced. Her face was worried, 
but her tone self-satisfied. ‘Of course it’s hard, 
but some things I will have, if I get worn to a 
bone training new help. As for cooking-dishes, I 
do this. While my maid is out on Thursday, I 
ransack her pantry and pull out every kettle and 
pan that has been put away in bad condition, and 
when she comes in at night she finds them stacked 
all over the kitchen table and sink.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Robinson, whose model 
housekeeping is acknowledged by even her dearest 
friends. Then she bent to her embroidery. The 
word had slipped out unawares. 

“Don’t you think it serves her right?” 

Mrs. Robinson hesitated. ‘They come home so 
tired,” she answered, as if apologizing for her 
Own soft-heartedness. “They have to crowd so 
much into their one free day. To tell the truth, I 
always contrive a little surprise for Thursday 
night. I’ve done it with every maid I’ve had for 
years. Perhaps she finds a convenient bit of tin- 
ware that she’s been needing, or new dish-towels 
on the rack—something improved, you know. And 
if I have any flowers at all in the house, I put at 
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least one blossom in the kitchen to weleome her 
home.” 

“Of all sentimental— Do you mean to say 
you’d do that and leave a half-washed frying-pan 
out of sight in the pantry?” 

“N-no. I’m afraid I’d wash it and make it as 
shiny as I possibly could. I believe more in 
models than critics, myself. And there’s always 
the question whether we may not have given a 


maid so many other things to do that scouring- | 


time has been crowded out. It’s hard to see all 
the way round a thing with one glance, don’t you 
think? We have to take a peep from both sides.” 

“H’m!” said Mrs. Crosby, doubtfully. “It 
sounds to me as if you’d spoil a servant in no 
time, but if I thought ’twould work —”’ 

“Hilda is certainly a treasure.” Mrs. Robinson 
filled in the pause. “I expect her to stay with me 
till she marries. My lasttwo have. She’s my 
third in seven years.” 


* ¢ 


FRIGID REMEMBRANCES. 


he contrast between the life of the young in the 
twentieth and in the early part of the nineteenth 
century is most striking, and one wonders how the 
Scotch children of former times survived their 
early training. Lady Ritchie gives in “Blackstick 
Papers” a description of home life in Scotland in 
1806, which she took from the ‘“Memoirs of a High- 
land Lady.” 


“Although seldom ailing, we inherited a delicacy 
of constitution, demanding great care during our 
infancy. In those or it was the fashion to take 
no care of it. All children alike were plunged into 
the coldest water, sent abroad in the worst weather, 
fed on the same food ; our life was one long misery. 

“In town a large, long tub stood in the kitchen 
court, the ice on the top of which had often to be 
broken before our horrid plunge into it. We were 
brought down from the very top of the house, four 
pairs of stairs, with only a cotton cloak over our 
nightgowns, just to chill us completely before the 
dreadful shock. How I screamed, begged, prayed, 
entreated to be saved! All nouse! 

“Nearly senseless, I have been taken to the 
housekeeper’s room, which was always warm, to 
be dried. Revived by the fire, we were enabled to 
endure the next bit of martyrdom, an hour upon 
the low sofa, our books in our hands, while our 
cold breakfast was gorpasing. My stomach re- 
jecting milk, bread and tears generally did for me.” 

Six years jater in the Highland home austerities 
seem still part of the education. 

“In winter we rose without candle or fire or 
warm water; and really in the Highland winters, 
when the breath froze on the sheets and the water 
in the jugs became cakes of ice, washing was a 
very cruel necessity. 

“As we could play our scales in the dark, the 
two pianofortes and the harp began the day’s 
work. How very near crying was the one whose 
turn set her at the harp! The strings cut the 

wr, cold fingers. Martyr the first sat in the 

ining-room at the harp; ry the second put 

her blue fingers on the keys of the grand piano- 
forte in the drawing-room.’ 


*® ¢ 


A CONTAGIOUS IDEA. 


mitation may be a nuisance rather than a form 

of flattery. A writer in the Outlook tells of an 
incident in a bank which is as amusing as it is 
probable. The teller was asked by a woman for a 
new envelope for her bank-book. It was passed 
out, and the lady behind, noting that her own 
envelope was a trifle dingy, also asked for a fresh 
one. 


The third woman said, “Me, too,” or words to 
that effect, and so it went down the line. When 


the teller’s patience and his stock of envelopes 
— give out, he determined to call a 


A fastidiously dressed lady appeared at the 
window, holding out a perfectly gloved hand. 

“T should like one, too, please,” said she. 

“One what, madam?” asked the teller. 

The lady flushed and began to look comical. 
ar” she stammered, “‘what the other ladies 
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THE UNCONQUERABLE FOE. 


ohn Bright once described the variety of stage 

fright with which he was familiar with telling 
and quotable point. He was discussing public 
speaking with George Dawson, an eminent Eng- 
lishman of his day, when, according to a paragraph 
in the late David Christie Murray’s “Recollec- 
tions,” he said: 

“Tell me, Friend George, you have, I suppose, 
as large an experience in public speaking as any 
man in England. Have you any acquaintance 
with the old nervous tremor?” 

“No,” Dawson replied, “or if I have it is a mere 
momentary qualm, which is gone before I can 
realize it.’ 

“Now for my part,” said the great tribune, “I 
have had practise enough, but I have never risen 
to address an audience, large or small, without 
experiencing a shaking at the knees and a sense 
of a scientific vacuum behind the waistcoat.” 


* 


A VIGOROUS CRITIC. 


Cg was always hot on the trail of immature 
critics, but he seems to have gone beyond him- 
self on a certain occasion, which Chambers’s Journal 
records, when he threw a large quarto at A. Stodart 
Walker’s head because he had dared question the 
artistic excellence, in the matter of proportion, of 
Michélangelo’s ““Moses” in Rome. 

After the throwing was over, Ruskin asked: 

“How often have you seen it?” 

“Oh, half a dozen times,” Stodart Walker an- 
swered, confidently. 

“Good heavens!” Ruskin cried. “Noman should 
dare to give an opinion on any work of art unless 
he has seen it every day for six months;” adding, 
after a pause, “and even then he should hold his 
ton . f he has used his eyes as you seem to have 
u em. 


*® ¢ 


THE PINK OF PROPRIETY. 


hen the stringed band, hidden behind the 
rose and carnation screen in Mrs. Poole’s 
dining-room, began to play an air from one of 
Meyerbeer’s operas, the daughter of the house 
turned hopefully to the young and apparently 
dumb stranger who had been told off to take her in. 
Here was a promising opening for conversation 
“Do you like Meyerbeer?” she asked. 


“T never drank a glass of one of those lagers in 
my life,” the young man replied, coldly. 
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OVER THE FENCE 
NEIGHBOR SAYS SOMETHING. 


The front yard fence is a famous council place 
on pleasant days. Maybe to chat with some one 
along the street, or for friendly gossip with next 
door neighbor. Sometimes it is only small talk 
but other times neighbor has something really 
good to offer. 

An old resident of Baird, Texas, got some 
mighty good advice this way once. 

He says: 

“Drinking coffee left me nearly dead with dys- 
pepsia, kidney disease and bowel trouble, with 
constant pains in my stomach, back and side, and 
so weak I could scarcely walk. 

“One day I was chatting with one of my neigh- 
bors about my trouble and told her I believed 
coffee hurt me. Neighbor said she knew lots of 
people to whom coffee was poison and she pleaded 
with me to quit it and give Postum atrial. I did 
not take her advice right away but tried a change 
of climate which did not do me any good. Then I 
dropped coffee and took up Postum. 

“My improvement began immediately and I got 
better every day I used Postum. 

“My bowels became regular and in two weeks 
all my pains were gone. Now I am well and 
strong and can eat anything I want to without dis- 
tress. All of this is due to my having quit coffee, 
and to the use of Postum regularly. 

“My son who was troubled with indigestion 
thought that if Postum helped me so, it might help 
him. 
again. 

“We like Postum as well as we ever liked the 
coffee and use it altogether in my family in place 
of coffee and all keep well.” “There’s a Reason.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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It did, too, and he is now well and strong | 
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ow the last roasted peanut is swallowed, 
The last clown has gone on parade ; 
The last sugared pop-corn been followed 
By sips of the last lemonade. 
His eyes, once so big, that shone brightly 
Through all of the glad afternoon, 
Are shut, and his fingers close tightly 
And cling to his gaudy balloon. 


The last acrobat’s been applauded, 
And shuffled his way from the mat; 
The last bareback rider’s been lauded ; 
The clown, with his sugar-loaf hat, 
Has gone with his powder and spangles; 
The diver has made his last leap; 
And here in my arms are brown tangles 
Of curls, and a boy fast asleep. 


One sticky hand rests on my shoulder, 
One holds fast the gaudy balloon, 

That shrinks, and before it’s much older 
Will fade like the glad afternoon. 

His dreams, it may be, of the maddest 
Of somersaults, recklessly hurled ; 

The tiredest, sleepiest, gladdest 
And stickiest lad in the world! 

And oh, but the spangles were splendid! 
And oh, but the music was grand! 

The side-splitting clown laughter blended 
With soul-stirring airs by the band, 

Till naught of the glad marvel lingers 
Save what in his dreams he may keep, 
As he clasps his balloon with close fingers, 

And rests in my arms, fast asleep. 


And so from these joys without number, 
Ere aught of the glitter was gone, 
He went to his dream-laden slumber, 
Where on plays the music, and on. 
For him all the revel is maddest, 
For him not a flag has been furled, 
The tiredest, sleepiest, gladdest 
And stickiest lad in the world! 


CARING FOR MOTHER. 


here is a home the occu- 

pants of which are an aged 

mother and three daugh- 
ters, where duty has been so 
illuminated by the spirit of 
Christian and filial service, 
that its simple story is worth 
telling. 

The father died some years 
ago at a ripe age. The sons 
and one daughter found homes 
and work elsewhere. The 
daughters who remained at 
home obtained employment. 
They had a living to earn, yet 
were able to live together and maintain a home 
for themselves and their mother. 

The situation was not free from its trials, for 
all the daughters had their own interests, and 
were not in full control of their time and effort. 
Yet they managed to do with brave hearts the 
work that earned their bread, and always to 
bring back to the home the fruits of love and 
cheer to their mother. 

Every Sunday they prepared their Sunday- 
school lesson with her, and after church re- 
hearsed to her the sermon of the day. All the 
news and all the cheerful talk about beautiful 
things they treasured and brought home to her. 

After a time her sight failed, and then for 
some years she was in total blindness. Yet the 
fading of her vision was so gradual, and the 
kindness of her children so unfailing, she 
never fully realized that she was blind; or if 
she did she did not seem greatly to miss her 
sight, so large were the compensations of her 
daughters’ solicitude. 

Doubtless the cares of so many years had their 
elements of trial to the daughters, but if so the 
world never knew it; all that was known was 
that a dear old lady sat serene in life’s twilight, 
ministered to by three happy and affectionate 
daughters. There was never any repining or 
complaint on the part of the young women. 
On the contrary they seemed always to rejoice 
in the privilege of being eyes and ears and 
hands to their mother. 

At last a severe illness brought all the chil- 
dren back to the death -bed of this dear old lady. 
When they gathered about her, her mind, that 
had been clouded, came back at brief and beauti- 
ful intervals, and she knew them all and rejoiced 
that they all were there, and with no sense of 
sorrow at the occasion of their coming. 

‘‘She has lived a beautiful life,’’ said one of 
the sons, a physician, ‘‘and I have little question 
that ten of her ninety years have been given to 
her by the tender care of our sisters.’’ 

But one of the daughters said, ‘‘The care of 
mother has been a liberal education. We have 
read to her, remembered things to tell her, 
widened our own interests to answer her ques- 
tions; and what is best of all, the sifting of 
life’s experiences in order to bring back to her 
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only the things that were beautiful and sweet 
has made these years a daily benediction.’’ 
May we not hope that there are many such 
homes, where burdens have been blessed, and 
the daily care has become a liberal education? 


A POSSIBLE PRESIDENT. 


hose on whose early life fortune has not 
| smiled may find encouragement in a story 
which the New York Sun prints. With one 
dollar and twenty cents in his pocket and a black 
dog as his companion, a fourteen-year-old boy was 
found wandering about the streets of a Connecti- 
cut town not long ago, seeking a home and a 
living. Although his supply of worldly goods was 
limited, the lad, whose name is Frank, had plenty 
of character, and has found the home. 


He was born in New York City. When eight 
ears old his father died. His mother moved to a 
‘onnecticut town, where she bought a small farm, 

and secured stock, tools and furniture on mortgage 
to start with. 

The boy hel on the farm. As the result of 
hard work and considerable privation, they accu- 
mulated enough ener to pay the mortgage on 
six cows and the farming tools, leaving another 
on the horses and furniture. 

A few months ago the mother died. After the 
funeral Frank was told that a man had been 
appointed to settle his mother’s affairs. A little 
later he received two dollars and fifty cents, and 
= = take his dog and make his own way in 

ne world. 

An official of a near-by town offered him the 
choice of going to the oy home or being bound 
al ry to aman who, although called ‘‘doctor,” 
did no doctoring. The boy declined both offers, 
for good reasons, he says, and started from one 
farm to another, looking for work. 

The only condition he set on being taken to 
work was that his dog be allowed to live with 
him. The dog was old, and a mongrel at that. 
“But,” said Frank, “he is all I have in the world 
to love, and I’m oing to stand by a dog that has 
been my playmate for ap oy 

He dri to a small city, and there the police 
gatrere him in. When —? fed boy and dog, the 

y did not begin to eat until he had selected the 
best piece of meat on the plate and given it to 
the dog. He slept with his dog beside in the 
hospital room of the police-station. 

Dog and boy were up early the next morning, 
and went to the railroad-station, where the farmers 
congregate to ship milk to Boston. He asked for 
a chance to work, but none of them needed him. 
He was sent to a farmer on the outskirts of the 
city, but this man was in no need of help. Frank 
and his dog returned to the police-station and 
spent another night there. 

But the story of his search for work had spread 
about, and had got to a well-to-do farmer, who 
came to the city the next morning and had a talk 
with the boy. He was attracted by Frank’s intel- 
ligence and grit and engaged him. 

“Now,” said the farmer, “I’m going to fit you 
out with new clothes.” But Frank demurred to 
this until he was told that he would have a chance 
to earn the clothes. “All right,” said he. “T’ll 
take them, then.” 

Now the farmer reports that Frank is capable 
and always at work. He is happy, his employer 
is satisfied, and the black dog is happiest of all. 
In this there is nothing fanciful. Frank stuck 
his dog, and he stuck to his purpose to seek work 
till he got it. It is one example, of many, no 
doubt, that shows what a boy can achieve by his 
native strength, with no advantages of birth or 
environment. 
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“‘ SLUGGARD - WAKERS.”’ 


n English writer upon “Old Church Life” 
A devotes a chapter of his book to the “slug- 
gard-wakers.” After having described the 
duties of these officials and their manner of dis- 
charging them in England and Scotland, he quotes 
from Mrs. Earle’s “The Sabbath in Puritan New 
England,” to show that the same practise pre- 
vailed here in early days. The business of keeping 
the congregation awake belonged to the tithing- 
man of the parish in case the preacher failed to 
that extent. Some of the stories prove that cer- 
tain of the ministers were capable of rendering the 
duties of the tithing-man light. 


At Newbury on one occasion an eccentric 
preacher awoke a sleeper in a novel manner. He 
observed a man, named Mark, sleeping, and made 
use of the Biblical words: “ say unto you, mark 
the perfect man and behold the upright.” But in 
the midst of his monotonous sermon voice, he 
roared out the word “mark” in a shout that 
brought the dozing man to his feet, bewildered 
but wide-awake. 

Mr. Moody of York, Maine, employed a similar 
device to awaken and mortify sleepers in meeting. 
He shouted, “Fire! fire! fire!” And when the 
startled men pomeee up, calling out, “Where?” he 
roared back in turn, “In the next world, for sleep- 
ing sinners!” 

uring a visit to a church in Sarna, Sweden, 
Du Chaillu saw in the pulpit, near the Bible, what 
r bled a poli 5. club, at the end of which 
was a thick piece of leather. This had been used, 
until within a few years, to awake the sleepers, 
the parson striking the pulpit with it forcibly, 
thus compelling attention. Near the pulpit was a 
long pole, rounded at one end, with which the 
sexton, it appears, used poke the ribs of 
sleepers. These two implements, intended to 
keep the church awake, were used extensively in 
many out-of-the-way places in Sweden twenty and 
pa is years ago, and at the place in question 
within a few years, but were discontinued by the 
present pastor. Now, pinches of snuff are often 
offered to the sleeper, who, after sneezing for a 
considerable time, finds his drowsiness entirely 


‘one. 

“You’re sleepy, John,” said a Scotch minister 
ausing in the midst of a drowsy discourse and 
ooking hard at the man he addressed, he added, 

“Take some snuff, John.” 
“Put the snuff in the sermon, sir,” replied John. 
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HOW IT CAME TRUE. 


ssa ou can’t make me believe,” Uncle Abner 

Y Jarvis was saying, ‘‘that there isn’t some- 

thing in fortune-telling.” His auditors 

were grouped round the stove in the corner 

grocery-store. “Ever have any experience with 
it?” asked one of them. 


“That’s what I was going to tell you,” resumed 
Uncle Abner. “Once when I was at the county 
fair I saw a little tent with a sign on the outside 
of it that said Madame Somebody-or-other would 
tell oe fortune for twenty-five cents. I stepped 
inside, just for fun. 

“A woman with a thick veil over her face was 
sitting in a chair on a raised platform. I gave her 
a as and she looked at my hand. One of the 
things she told me was that I was going to have a 
large party at my house in less than a month, and 
that it would be follered by a calamity. 

“T laughed at that. T 8 I to myself, ‘We 


to | and more practical 





hain’t had any parties of any kind to our house for 
two years, and I don’t reckon we’ll have one quite 
as soon as that.’ 

“But it did come true. In about two weeks m 
wife’s Aunt Jane came to visit us, and if you thin 
she ain’t a large party 7 ought to see her. She 
weighs two hundred and eighty-seven pounds.” 

“But how about the calamity?” inquired the 
man who was sitting on the nail keg, after a long 


ause. 
. “Well,” said Uncle Abner, slowly, “she broke 
down our spare bed the first night she slept in it.” 
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By Lloyd PoLerrs 


he winds run warm on the waves of the grass 
that lifts like a scented sea. 

No sound of the surf, no sob of the tides; but the 
drone of the drowsy bee 

Is drawing me out from the purple shades to wade 
in the daffodils, 

Where the long green billows go drifting by to 
lap the feet of the hills. 


Like the snow-white spume on the shattered 
waves the daisies twist and cream, 

Over their heads in a painted mist the myriad 
insects gleam. 

Like the setting sun on the roof of the sea the 
buttercups burn gold, 

Atop the rocking tides of the grass that are 
scarcely a season old. 


The pale stalks eddy from knee to waist and rise 
to my sun-flecked face ; 

Cool on my lips is the daisy foam and the spray of 
the Queen Anne’s lace. 

With half-shut eyes and outstretched arms 1 
swim through the scented heat. 

Oh, never were broad sea winds so warm, nor 
Southern seas so sweet! 


AN ADVENTURE WITH THE KOHINOOR. 


he Lawrence brothers, Henry and John, who 
occupied important posts in the government 
of India, and who were men of resource and 
integrity, had at one time the custody of one of 
the most famous diamonds in the world. In “‘The 
Lawrences of the Punjab,” Mr. F. P. Gibbon gives 
the story as evidence of the simplicity of the 
brothers in affairs which, by many, would be con- 
sidered matters of the highest importance. 


Among the state jewels of thé Sikh court was the 
famous “Mountain of Light,” which, after passing 
from the Mogul to the Persian court, and thence 
to the Afghan, from whom it was wrested -by 
a, Singh, was now to be presented to Queen 

ctoria. 


The diamond was placed in charge of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who, deeming his brother the stronger 
ardian, entrusted it to John 
tae pocketed the little box and straightway forgot 


Some weeks later came an official letter from 
Lord Dalhousie, ordering that the diamond be sent 
at once to her majesty. The president received 
the message during a meeting of the board, and 
John advised him to send it off promptly. 

“Why, you’ve got it!” said the senior member. 

John’s clear intellect took in the full horror of 
the situation, and he feared he was a ruined man, 
for the gem had never been seen by him since the 
day it been given into his keopng. Crimes 
without number been committed for jewels 
not a yg its value, and who would believe his 
story t he had forgotten its existence and flun 
it aside in the pocket of an old waistcoat? 
what avail to rely upon his known integrity? His 
story might be officially believed, but he knew 
that men would shake their heads and regard him 


askance. 
Yet 5 without a sign of perturbation, he casually 


replied : 

toh, yes, of course! I forgot all about it,” and 
calmly proceeded to di the busi before 
the meeting with all his usual alertness and with- 
out a sign of preoccupation. But one can guess 
how he longed for the end, how he hurried in 
search of his servant, who chanced to remember 
taking a small box from his master’s discarded 
clothes. He explained where he had put the 
worthless box containing the bit of glass, and the 
Kohinoor was safe. 
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THE COMMON NEED. 


nless one has travelled the arid regions, one 

has no idea how good water really is, de- 

clares Dr. William T. Hornaday in ‘‘Camp- 
Fires on Desert and Lava.” He explains further 
that he does not mean Apollinaris, but just plain 
old-fashioned well, or ‘‘water-hole,” or desert 
“tank,” water, as the case may be. This appre- 
ciation of water made the party very sympathetic 
in regard to the fate of certain wild fowl which 
appeared at the “tank” near which a night’s camp 
had been established. 


Just at sunset, when our little lonesome world 
was settling down for the night, some one excitedly 
announced a discovery. 

“There are two ducks in the tank!” 

Some one else quick] ——? a loaded shot- 
gun and hurried along the side of the embankment 

the upper end of the water. 

Secre y I hoped that those ducks would take 
alarm and fly away in time. To shoot those little 
lonesome birds that had flown on weary wing over 
a good hundred miles of waterless desert, clear 
down from the Gila River, seemed to me like a 
sin against nature. Those two individual ducks 
seemed entitled to our hospitality and protection. 

The god Vishnu elected to preserve them. When 
we heard the report of the gun our spirits sank; 
but when the hunter quickly returned with the 
terse annc nt, issed them!” some one 





said: 
“I’m glad of it!” and to our surprise he answered, 
o am I!” 
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CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


n most lands that maintain a court of justice 
the institution commands the respect of the 
public. It has in its hands the means of 
securing an outward show of respect under any 
circumstances. In Haiti this power appears to be 
made a source of revenue, according to a story told 
by Mr. H. Prichard in “Where Black Rules White.” 
A Haitian owed a trader twenty-eight dollars. 
A ——- requiring the Haitian to pay four 
dollars a week into court was given, and the 
trader agreed to send a messenger to the magis- 
trate every week for the ae. 
In due time he sent for the first instalment, and 
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was informed that the Haitian had not paid up, 
but that he should be ¥ in prison for his failure. 

Three weeks passed with the same result. One 
morning the Haitian went to the trader’s store. 
What good, he asked, would come to the trader if 
he, ee man, were thrown into prison? Let 
the trader forgive him his debt, and earn thereby 
untold rewards in a future state. ; 

After some talk, the trader gave him a letter of 
remission, which he went off to present to the 
magistrate. The affair was settled, but the Haitian 
was struck by the bad grace with which the mag- 
istrate dismissed him. 

He forthwith returned to the trader and asked 
him if he had received the eight dollars alread 
paid into court. The trader looked surprised, an 
said that he had received a. 

“Then, since you have remitted the debt, that 
“gs dollars is mine,” said the Haitian. 

ecordingly he went to the court to present his 
claim. The magistrate at once committed him to 
rison. A consul who had heard the story asked 
he magistrate what the man was sent to prison 








for. 
“For contempt of court,” was the reply. 


* © 
RUNNING THE BIG RAPIDS. 


here the waters of half a continent become 

W hemmed in between the rock walls of the 

River Saskatchewan, at a point not a 

third of a mile wide, with such steep descent over 

huge boulders and rocky islets that it could not 

be any steeper without being a cataract, one can 

well believe Miss Agnes Laut’s declaration, in 

Scribmer’s Magazine, that at such a place “things 

are doing” in the river. She describes the passage 
of these rapids as follows: 


We heard the far wh-u-sh, then the wild roar, 
then the full-throated shout of triumphant waters. 
You think your blood will not run any faster at 
that sound after having run more rapids than you 
can count? Try it! 

We sat up from our sluggish, easy postures. 
Then the river began to round and rise and boil in 
oily eddies, and the canoe to bounce forward in 
leaps without any lift on our part, then a race- 
—. lunge; and we are in the middle of furious 
tumult. 

The Indian rises at the stern and leans eagerly 
forward. Even the cool Sexsmith admits, “This 
is a place where the river root does things, isn’t 
it?” But the Indian is paddling like a concen- 
trated fury. Then we shoot forward into a vortex 
of whirling sheaves of water. 

“She—strong—she—ver’—strong rapid!’’ shouts 
the Indian, as we swirl pe one rock and try to 
catch the current that will whirl us past the next. 
*Pull—pull—pull a strong paddle!” And we rise 
to a leap of wild waters, have plunged into the 
trough, and are climbing again before some one 
ee, “Say, I don’t ever like sidling to 
rapids.” 

here is a rock ahead about the size of a small 
house, where the waters are breaking, aquiver 
and white with rage. The Indian had risen again. 
“Stop!” he yells. “Don’t paddle! Let her go!” 
But he himself is steering furiously as we graze 
past out to the bouncing waves. 

So we run the Big Rapids for about a mile, then 
ride a third rapid in a long, easy swell, and swerve 
in to the north. 
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a THE DEADLY CROQUET. 


t seems strange that in a country so cold as 
| northern Russia the spirit of sport should not 

be more developed. The tropics, even, adopt 
football, baseball and other athletic games, but 
the land of the white bear seems to hibernate 
under its covering of ice and snow. An article in 
Chambers’s Journal speaks of this fact and tells 
of the suspicion aroused, a number of years ago, 
by the introduction of an innocent form of diver- 
sion. 


Unfortunately, the Russian schoolboy has not 
the faintest knowledge of the practise, even of the 
existence, of football, cricket, fours, polt, hockey, 
and so forth. Most of his fime is loafed away. 
He skates a little in the winter if he lives near the 
ice, but he will not go far for it. In summer he 
walks up and down the village street, plays cup 
and ball in the garden, fishes a little, and lazies 
away his time without exertion. Lawn-tennis is 
slightly attempted, but not really liked. 

any years ago, when I was a schoolboy, I 
arrived from England to spend a summer in Russia. 
I brought with me a box of croquet, a game at the 
time unknown by the Russians. 

en the box was opened at the custom-house, 
the authorities retreated in horror at its awe-in- 
opuing contents. Bombs, mysterious weapons! 
It_ was an awful box. 

I drew forth one of the bombs and placed it on 
the floor, to the accompaniment of cries of con- 
sternation and terror. took one of the mallets, 
and to the inexpressible alarm of all, I began a 
little exhibition of the game. As I could not use 
the hoops on the floor, the custom-house officials 

mly suspected them to be boomerangs of novel 
escription. 

The box was seized and examined. I got the 
croquet set after a while, but it bore marks of 
severe testing. 
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WHEN HER TURN CAME. 


he Journal had taken on a “woman editor,” 
it whose duty was to look after the ““Woman’s 

Page.” Space being scarce in the “local 
room,” a desk was given her in the managing 
editor’s room, directly adjoining. For a week or 
two no fault was found with her work, but one 
morning the managing editor said to her: 


“Miss Penfield, your style of writing is a little 
too terse and epigramma ic for the needs of your 
department. ou must study expansion.” 

on at? well, Mr. Ringgold,” 
will try.” 

Thereafter her work appeared to give entire 
satisfaction, for there was no further criticism. 
About six months later, however, the managing 
editor, after a moons — in working at his 
desk, suddenly wheeled in his chair and said: _ 

“Miss Penfield, I want a wife. I want you. Will 


you marr? me?”’ 
“Mr. Ringgold,” she responded, with a mocking 
smile, “that is rather terse and epigrammatic. 


she answered. “I 


ae think you ought to study expansion a 


little 
&® 


A FAMILY NAME. 


new boy had made his appearance in the 
A schoolroom, and Miss Adair, the teacher, 
summoned him to her desk. ‘‘Do you expect 
to come to school here regularly?” she asked him. 


“VYes’m.” 

““Where do you live? Are you in this district?” 

“T guess so. I live down this street ’bout four 
blocks.” 

**What is your name?” 

*“Martin Luther Hicks.” 

“Martin Luther?” said the teacher. “I presume, 
Martin, you know for whom you were named?” 

“Yes’m,” answered the boy, brightening up. “T 
was named after me uncle on me mother’s side. 
He keeps a liv’ry-stable.” 
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DRAWN BY NELLY L. UMBSTAETTER. 


A MEETING OF THE 


THE FLYING HOURS. 


By Miriam S. Clark. 


Twelve little birds fly by in a row — 
Bright little birds are they ; 

Shining and free and as blue as can be, 
And these are the hours of the day. 

The sun shines warmly across their wings 
As they flutter their way along, 

And now and again, in their joy of things, 
They carol a daytime song. 


a 





Twelve little owls fly by in a row — 


Silent and dark their flight ; 

Gray little things with shadowy wings, 
And these are the hours of the night. 
But the last of them all, as he hovers low, 
Is flushed with a radiant pink. 
This is the good little sunrise owl — 

I like him the best, | think. 
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THE FIGURE THAT LIED. 


By E. W. Frentz. 


oy Marshall had been in school nearly 

three years, and almost all the time he 

liked it. It was fun to read and write, 
and geography was easy. But the number 
work was not like the other studies. It was a 
good deal harder, and he had to work longer at 
his lessons. Peter Greenwood, who sat just 
in front of him, got on much better than Roy 
did in the number work, and this made Roy 
unhappy, for always before, in the reading and 
writing and other things, he had kept ahead 
of Peter. Roy could not see how it was that 
Peter could add up long columns of figures and 
multiply and divide, and always get the right 
answer, when he himself worked just as hard, 
and even harder, and often got a wrong answer. 

One day the teacher, looking over Roy’s 
shoulder at his paper, pointed out a mistake 
he had made, and said, as she turned away, 
““Remember, Roy, figures do not lie.’’ 

It seemed a funny thing to say, and Roy 
thought about it a good deal. Figures must be 
very good if they always told the truth. He 
wondered if it was easy for them. He tried 
always to tell the truth himself, but sometimes 
it was not easy. Once or twice he had been 
punished for things he had done, and had told 
the truth about, when it had seemed almost as 
if he would not have been punished if he could 
only have told a lie about it. But still he knew 
how his father and mother felt about it, and so 
he did his best to tell things just as they were. 

But figures must be strange things if they 
never told a lie. Perhaps they were real and 





alive, like himself, and had to do things some- 
times that were hard and that they did not like 
todo. At any rate, he thought about it a good 
deal. 

The spring examinations came in March. 
Roy knew it weeks ahead, and he knew, too, 
that he ought to be reviewing the work he had 
gone over; but it was just marble-time then, 
and it was hard to stay indoors and study 
when everybody else was out playing marbles. 

The examination in number work seemed to 
Roy easier than he had thought it would be. 
He did all of the first six examples, and was 
pretty sure he had got them right. But the 
seventh was a hard one. He worked and 
worked on it, and still he could not do it, so he 
skipped that and did the others, and then went 
back. He tried and tried again, but it would 
not come out right. 

Then, when he was very tired, he looked up 
just as Peter Greenwood asked to leave his seat 
for a drink of water. Peter left his paper on 
his desk, and although Roy did not intend to 
look, he could not not help seeing some of the 
examples. Number seven was right before his 
eyes, and where Roy had the figure eight, Peter 
had a nine. 

Roy went over his own work again and saw 
that it ought to be a nine, so without thinking 
much more about it, he changed his own work 
and put down the nine where he had had the 
eight. 

Being in a hurry, he did not make a very 
good nine. It was hunchbacked and stooped 





CATS’ REFORM CLUB. 


over, with a big head, that seemed to be hanging 
down. But he turned in his paper, and hurried 
out and played marbles till dark. 

After supper that evening he began to think 
about the examples again, and he remembered 
the figure nine that he had put down in place 
of the eight. He remembered how it looked— 
how it was bent over, and how it hung its 
head, as if it was ashamed of something. He 
kept thinking about it, and even after he had 
gone to bed the figure stood there before his 
eyes, looking mean and sorry. 

The more he thought about it the more it 
seemed to him that he had made the figure lie, 
when it did not want to, and had not meant 


to. That was why it looked so mean and} 


ashamed. 


The first thing the next morning Roy went | 


straight to his teacher. ‘‘Please may I change 
one of the answers in my examination-paper ?’’ 


he asked. 


‘*Why, my dear boy,’’ she said, ‘‘I couldn’t’| 


let you do that. It wouldn’t be fair. If you 


Quen 




















have looked up the answer out of school you 
must not change it now. That would not be 
right.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes’m, it would, because one of my 
figures lied,’’ said Roy, eagerly. ‘‘He didn’t 
mean to, but I made him; but I didn’t mean 
to, either.’’ 

‘*Why, child, what do you mean?’’ 

Then Roy told the teacher all about it: how 
he had not got the right answer himself, and 
how he had seen Peter’s paper, and put down 
the figure he had seen there. 

The teacher laughed and hugged Roy the 
way his mother did sometimes. Then she took 
out his examination-paper, and where the poor, 
mean-looking figure nine had stood she put a 
great big eight that stood up so straight and 
looked so strong and honest that anybody could 
| see at a glance that he was telling the truth, 
no matter if he had made a mistake. 

And now Roy knows that if figures ever lie 
it is not because they want to, but because some 
| one else makes them. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, CHARADES, 
I. 
my first in most machines is found ; 
fy next you often say; 
My third is used to measure ground, 
fake a plant of olden day. 
II. 
= first is an aninial; 
My last a relation. 
= whole is productive 
f much agitation. 
III. 
ay first’s a sound of sorrow; 
My second’s song is cheering; 
my otal sang a song that men 
ave stopped their ears from hearing. 
2. LITERARY PARALLELS. 
Give the authors. 
I. 

“Who are a little wise, the best fools be.” 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
II. 

“All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 
“What I call God, 
And fools call Nature.” 


3. CHANGED PREFIXES. 
Change not wide to a machine; a spice to diffi- 


cult; part of the nose to animals; necessary in | 
building to loud call; a town in Alaska to the place | 


each one likes best; a bullfinch to pleasing expect- 
ancy. 


4. REVERSALS. 
A famous place I am at first; 
Capability, reversed. 
A useful article at first; 
Preposition when reversed, 
At first I am of sin a part; 
Reversed, a hope in every heart. 
To throw out do I in my first; 
What we are living in, reversed. 
At the very summit my first will be ; 
Down in the depths my change you'll see. 
So very useful is my first 
’Tis hard to change to theft and worst. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Davy Crockett, William of Orange, Lord C. 
Hay, Rougemont, Oliver H. Perry, W. T. Sher- 
man, Nelson, Wellington, Bonaparte, Capt. Nathan 
Hale, General Gage, Sergeant Jasper, George 

| Washington, Kosciusko, General Reed, Gen, 
| Charles Lee, General Lee, ig -- Lawrence, 
| Colonel Miller, General Taylor, Peter the Great, 
| John Zisea, Charles V, Sir Philip Sydney, Oliver 
| Cromwell, Frederick the Great, Bonaparte, Em- 
yeror Ferdinand, Aristides, Epaminondas, Hanni- 
yal, Edward IV, Jugurtha, Richard II, Francis 
I, Duke of Wellington, Pierre Bosquet, General 
| Wolfe, Pyrrhus, Henry of Navarre, Benedict 
Arnold. 
| 2. Faults. 
|} 8. 1. Whirl, wind—whirlwind. 11. Mob, cap— 
| mob-cap. 
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“WEARS LIKE IR 
“Isn't Everything 
Pretty Now?” 


Sanitary Floors 


| 

| 
but recently were considered luxu- | 
ries which only the well-to-do could | 
afford. Inthe light of our growing | 
knowledge of what sanitation pre- | 
vents, they have become a necessary | 
safeguard, and by virtue of JAP-A- | 
LAC possible in every home. 


A floor covered with JAP-A-LAC sets 
hard as adamant over night. No need to 
make special preparations. Apply to-night, 
and to-morrow have a floor with a beautiful 
glossy surface, in any shade or color you can 
think of, that has all the virtues of parquetry 
work—Dustless—No Cracks—Easy to keep 

‘Clean. JAP-A-LAC renews everything from 
cellar to garret, and ‘‘ Wears Like Iron.”’ 


JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful 
colors for refinishing every kind of Wood- 
work, Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Radiators, 
Furniture, and every painted or varnished 
surface throughout the entire house. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 





AP-A-LAC Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of 
“What shall I do with my old carpeted Floor to make it sanitary | 
and refined?” Your Painter can do it at a little expense or you can do 
it yourself. Insist on JAP-A-LAC. 











For Sale by Paint, Hardware and 
Drug Dealers. 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC send us his name, 
with ro cents to cover cost of mailing, and we will send a free 
sample, quarter-pint can of any color (except gold, which is 25 cents), 
to any point in the United States. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET CONTAINING INTERESTING 
INFORMATION AND BEAUTIFUL COLOR CARD. FREE ON REQUEST. 





2691 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S: As 


Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manu- 
factured. Its use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. e) 
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Commission to Liberia, which was 

sent out by our government April 25th in 
the scout cruiser Chester, to investigate condi- 
tions in the little republic,- reached Monrovia 
May 8th, and was warmly welcomed by the 
people. Liberia was founded by negro colonists 
from the United States. It has become involved 
of late in difficulties with neighboring colonies 
of European countries, and the purpose of the 
commission is to give encouragement and coun- 
sel, and to report upon existing conditions. 


& 


ussia and China have reached’an agree- 

ment upon the vexed question of the gov- 
ernment of the Russian railroad zone in 
Manchuria. It is based on a guarantee of 
Chinese sovereignty, and provides for a joint 
administration through Chinese and Russian 
municipalities at Harbin. The interests of 
foreigners are protected. 


& 


rust”’ Cases in Court.—The United | 


States Circuit Court has adjudged the 
Fiber and Manila Association, known as the 
Paper Trust, an illegal combination in restraint 
of trade, and has enjoined the association and 
its members from continuing business in viola- 
tion of the antitrust act of 1890. The associa- 
tion comprised 25 manufacturers in different 
parts of the United States. All of them have 
paid fines, and their counsel announces that no 
appeal will be taken from the decree of the 
court. At Savannah, five members of the 
so-called ‘“Turpentine Trust’? have been found 
guilty of violating the antitrust law. All of 
them have been fined, and two sentenced to jail. 


* 


Poise" Navies.—The Austrian govern- 
ment has determined to build four battle- 
ships of the Dreadnought type, and to spend 
$40,000,000 in naval armament. In view of 
the close alliance between Austria and Ger- 
many, these ships are regarded, in some 
quarters, as an indirect reénforcement of Ger- 
many’s naval strength. The Spanish govern- 
ment has decided to rebuild the Spanish navy 
at a cost of $40,000,000. These new vessels, 
in turn, count as a reénforcement of the British 
navy, for it is stated from Madrid that, while 
the vessels will be built in Spanish shipyards, 
the work will be done by British contractors, 
and Great Britain will retain an option upon 
them until they are completed. The Italian 
cabinet has approved a naval program which 
provides for the construction within three years, 
at a cost of $52,800,000, of four Dreadnoughts 
and a number of fast scout cruisers. 


a 


Caer and Austria.—The friendship 
between Germany and Austria, which 
was manifested in the cordial support which 
Germany gave to Austria in the matter of the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, has 
been further emphasized by a visit of the German 
Emperor and Empress to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph at Vienna. Warm greetings were ex- 
changed, and a joint telegram of friendship 
was sent to the King of Italy, who represents 
the third partner in the Triple Alliance. 
* 

Fens in Turkey.—Martial law has been 

continued at Constantinople, and will be 
extended to the disturbed districts in the prov- 
inces. There have been more trials and execu- 
tions of leaders in the mutiny of April 13th. 
Eight million dollars, recovered from the de- 
posed Sultan, have been devoted to public uses 
and the payment of the troops. The parliament 
has accepted the indemnity proposals made by 
Bulgaria. The government has sent troops to 
various disturbed points. There is cumulative 
evidence that the massacres at Adana and 
elsewhere were directed from Constantinople. 
Similar directions were received by the Turkish 
governors at Aintab and Cesarea, but were 
disregarded. ® 





he French Postal Strike.—The French 
Chamber of Deputies approved the govern- 
ment’s policy with reference to the postal strike 
by a vote of 454 to 59, and passed a vote of 
general confidence in the government by a vote 
of 365 to 159. With its hands thus strength- 
ened, the government took vigorous measures to 
punish the leaders in the strike. Several hun- 


dred of them were summarily dismissed from | 


the service; and many of the strikers, afraid of 
losing their positions and their pensions, re- 
turned to work. * 


pees Charles B. Galloway of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, dis- 
tinguished as preacher and orator, and widely 
influential in educational and temperance work, 
died May 12th, in his 60th year. Before his 
election as bishop, in 1886, he filled various 
pastorates in Mississippi. In 1878, while sta- 
tioned at Vicksburg, he nursed the sick during 


the yellow-fever epidemic, and himself con- | 


tracted the disease. 
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25] Geasoned Timber.—Experiments by the 
United States Forest Service have demon- 
strated that thoroughly air-dried timber has 
about double the strength of green timber. 
Moreover, in order effectively to apply preserva- 
tive agents to timber it must first be seasoned, 
because it is very difficult to inject antiseptics 
in green wood. ‘The loss of weight by seasoned 
timber is quite surprising. Western pine loses 
half its weight after three to five months’ sea- 
soning. e 


ount Ararat.—The traditional mountain 
of the ark always charms the imagina- 
tion, as if it were the culminating point of the 
globe. And it is indeed a noble-looking moun- 
tain, as shown in the photograph recently made 
by E. A. Martel, the 
French. geologist and 
explorer. Mount Ara- 
rat is becoming better 
known because of the 
growth of interest in 
the eastern shore of 
the Black Sea, which 
Monsieur Martel calls 
Russia’s Riviera. Pleasure resorts, which may 
rival Biarritz and Monte Carlo, are springing 
up there along the foot of the Caucasus. Ara- 
rat is not visible from this coast, but one must 
go far up through rough, picturesque valleys 
in order to reach the lofty plain over which it 
dominates. ® 


etroit’s Great Tunnel.—The railway 
tunnel which is being constructed under 
the Detroit River possesses some novel features. 
It will consist of 2 steel tubes, running side by 
side 42 feet below the river surface. Each tube 
has a diameter of 16% feet. To receive the 
tubes, a trench, 48 feet wide at the bottom, is 
dug in the clay of the river bottom, and bedded 
with a grillage of steel and concrete. On this 
the tubes are laid. The tubes are made in 
lengths of 26 feet, and are joined by sleeves 17 
inches in length. When completed the tubes 
will be embedded in concrete all round. Trains 
are to be run through the tunnel by electricity. 
& 
hay Cure of Fatigue.—Prof. Frederic S. 
Lee of Columbia University, while de- 
clining to express a final opinion about Weich- 
ardt’s antitoxin for promoting recuperation from 
fatigue, says that it seems probable from recent 
experiments that lack of oxygen is a potent 
factor in producing fatigue. Hill appears to 
have demonstrated the efficacy of oxygen taken 
into the lungs in quickly restoring one who is 
suffering from extreme fatigue. It seems strange, 
says Professor Lee, that with all the centuries 
during which mankind has struggled against it, 
fatigue should still remain largely an unsolved 
| problem. Fatigue occurs in both physical and 
psychical processes. Wherever protoplasm ex- 
ists, there fatigue is possible. 
& 
pseu in New England.—Attention has 
been called in this column to Mr. C. E. 
Gordon’s suggestion that otters have of late been 
increasing in number in the Connecticut valley, 
and that they have come from the north. Mr. 
William Brewster now expresses the opinion that 
if there has been recently an overflow of these 
fish-destroyers into western New England from 
regions which have been somewhat overpopu- 
lated, the source is most likely to have been 
Cape Cod. Otters have been more numerous 
there during the past quarter of a century, he 
says, than anywhere else in New England. 
The species has never been completely extir- 
pated even near Boston and Springfield. Otters 
are wide rovers, and Mr. Brewster tells a story 
of one being found travelling through the snow 
in midwinter in Concord, Massachusetts. 
cs 
ps of Matter.—In a lecture at 
the Royal Institution recently, Prof. Sir 
James Thomson said that matter is neither con- 
tinuous nor homogeneous. He showed by an 
experiment that hydrogen can be passed into a 
vacuum bulb through an incandescent plati- 
num window. In a similar way sodium passes 
through glass, and this is a useful fact in the 
manuiacture of vacuum tubes, because sodium 
can be passed into the tube to absorb the resid- 
ual oxygen. Bellati, the Italian physicist, has 
shown that hydrogen can pass through cold 
iron. Matter may therefore be generally re- 
garded as full of holes. 
& 
enone Propulsion for Ships.— The 
Institute of Marine’ Engineers in London 
recently discussed this subject, and Mr. H. A. 
Mavor of Glasgow said that the prospect for 
electric propulsion for ships is very hopeful. 
Leading ship-builders have been considering the 
subject for some time. Mr. W. P. Durtnall said 
that in the all-electric Paragon method of dri- 
ving vessels, the electric motors are coupled 
direct to the propellers, and run at equally high 
| efficiency in either direction. Since the steam- 
turbine can run in only one direction, the new 
| method saves the expense of a reversible turbine. 
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Shall Your Foods he 





Drugged or Not? 


Much has been said about Benzoate of Soda in foods. It 


is not a matter, however, of mere press or political discussion 
—it is a vital health question that concerns you and your family. 


Experts here and abroad, including Dr. Wiley, who has 
stood for the health of the American people for 25 years, have 
said that Benzoate of Soda in foods has an injurious effect 
upon the digestive organs. Benzoate of Soda is not a food. 
It is a tasteless, odorless drug made from coal tar. 


Although used in many well-known brands of foods, the 
greatest danger in this drug is that it permits the use of inferior 
raw materials, as well as slipshod, unsanitary methods. In 
short, it is safe to assume that its use indicates uncleanliness or 
bad materials. It is never used to improve good materials. 
Does it mean anything to you that no manufacturer who uses 
Benzoate of Soda defends its use in his advertising ? 


Products of the best manufacturers (of whom there 
are many) do not contain or need Benzoate of Soda, 
because they are made of approved materials in clean 
surroundings. 


Heinz “57 Varieties’’— Ketchup, Sweet Pickles, 
Preserves, etc., etc., are prepared without Benzoate of 
Soda or any other drug — yet they may be purchased any 
time, anywhere, with. absolute confidence in their keep- 
ing quality. Money returned if you are not pleased. 


No person need accept a food containing Benzoate of 
Soda, for the law protects you by reqdiring its presence to be 
stated on’ the label. This statement is generally hidden in 
obscure type, an acknowledgment in itself of the maker’s desire 
to conceal it. Read all type on labels; it is for you to choose 
whether food brought to your own table, or served to you on 
a public table, shall be drugged or not. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY. 


Members of American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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trated week paper for all the family. 
it: subse —, price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, y AR, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete sent, 
and all naga pages each week are a gift t 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these con ue 
procured, send the money in a Registered Lette 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s wh 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





HARDENING OF THE ARTERIES. 


oy 2: is as old as his arteries,” was 
said some time ago by a French 
physician; and the saying, like so 
many others of the phrase -loving 
French, has a good deal of truth in it 
and not a little error. 

There is many a man, old in years 
but young in spirit, whose arteries are 
like pipe-stems. So brittle do they seem, indeed, 
that the physician hardly dares feel the pulse, lest 
he crush the friable artery under his finger; yet 
these old people are active in mind and body, and 
seem often much younger than men of but two- 
thirds their years. 

Again, one meets old and feeble folk, whose 
lives seem to flicker dangerously, like a candle 
flame in a draft, whose arteries are as soft and 
compressible as those of a child. 

In general, however, the saying is true, and 
especially in premature old age it will usually be 
found that the arteries are hard, with fibrous thick- 
ening, if not already more or less calcified, Hard- 
ening of the blood-vessels—arteriosclerosis is the 
accepted medical term—consists in a fibrous over- 
growth of the walls of the arteries, usually fol- 
lowing more or less degeneration of the normal 
tissues of the vessels. As to just how this comes 
about, physicians are not entirely agreed. It is 
probable that the change occurs first in the very 
minute vessels, those that run through the walls 
of the larger vessels supplying them with blood 
for their nourishment. When these are hardened 
by the deposit of fibrous tissue, they carry less 
blood and carry it more slowly, and so the nutri- 
tion of the walls of the larger vessels is reduced. 
This leads to softening, and then Nature tries to 
repair the damage by the only new tissue at her 
hand—namely, fibrous tissue. 

Later, these fibrous and thickened walls of the 
larger arteries may be hardened still more by a 
deposit of lime salts from the blood. 

The arteriosclerosis so common in old age is 
the result of “‘wear and tear.” An elastic tube 
dilated by hydraulic pressure and then contracting 
ten thousand times a day will have done much 
work by the end of seventy years. In younger 
life, arteriosclerosis is most commonly caused by 
intemperance—not in drinking only, but in eating, 
especially meat-eating, without enough exercise 
to consume the excess of nutrient material. Over- 
work, worry and chronic poisoning, such as lead- 
poisoning, are also factors. 

The best thing for arteriosclerosis is not to get 
it, and the best way not to get it is to be moderate 
in everything. People growing old should be 
examined medically every six months, and then 
incipient arteriosclerosis may be detected and 
perhaps arrested by proper diet, drugs and 
regimen. 
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THE MEDAL OF HONOR. 


ne day last March the room of the Speaker of 

the House of Representatives at Washington 
witnessed an unusual scene—the presentation of a 
medal of honor to a young Irishwoman in recog- 
nition of her remarkable heroism five years ago, 
at the terrible General Slocum disaster. 

The young woman of to-day @as then only a 
girl of fourteen, scarcely a year over from Ireland, 
and convalescing in the Contagious Disease Hos- 
pital at North Brother Island from a severe attack 
of scarlet fever. It was hardly to be expected 
that one of life’s great tests should come to a girl 
of fourteen, illina hospital. To this girl, suddenly 
into the quiet day, came the sight of the blazing 
vessel with its awful agony. 

Without hesitating a second, entirely forgetful 
of her own weakness, she dashed down the stairs, 
out to the shore and into the water, seized a baby 
which had just been thrown from the vessel, and 
waded with it to the shore. She returned for 
another and another, until, in all, she had saved 
nine children; then she herself fainted, and would 
have been drowned had she not been seen and 
rescued by one of the firemen from the hospital. 
A nearly fatal relapse followed, and when she 
recovered from that, she went to Washington, 
leaving no trace of her whereabouts. 

Meantime, Representative Goulden of New 
York, having learned the story of her heroism, 
immediately began a search for her, but it was 
not until a short time ago that she was discovered 
in a training-school for nurses in Washington. 
Mr. Goulden at once applied to the government 
for a medal of honor, and the sequel was the 
little ceremony in the Capitol in March. 

Quick wit, heroism and self-sacrifice make a 
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good foundation for success in the profession this 
young woman has chosen, as well as in any other 
she might choose. The fine little incident only 
emphasizes afresh the capacity for heroism which 
burns clear and bright and ready for any emer- 
gency in the heart of the common duties of 
common days; not in the men and women alone, 
but often even in children. Heroism is the soul’s 
high heritage, and the ranks of those who wear it 
nobly are always larger than we know. 


*® © 


THE FAMILIAR COMBINATION. 
.— young man had married a Chicago girl, 

and they had started on their wedding tour. 
Despite—or perhaps because of—their studied 
efforts to appear like “old married folks,” their 
fellow passengers on the railway-train had no 
difficulty in classing them as bride and groom, 
and manifested their knowledge by winks, nods 
and grins. 


An unfortunate accident to the dining-car com- 
pelled the conductor to leave it on the side track 
at a small station, and it was several hours before 
the train stopped for refreshments at a town 
where there was a restaurant near the passenger- 
station. 

It was by no means a first-class restaurant, but 
the travellers had a first-class appetite, and they 
swarmed into it. With some di culty’ the bride 
and groom found seats, and presently a waitress 
came to take their order. 

‘‘Where’s your bill of fare?” asked the young 
man. 

“We haven’t any to-day, sir,” she answered. 

one a any other day, perhaps?’ 

. sir.’ 

“Well, what have ae that you can recommend 
as being good to eat 

lave some nice pork and beans.” 

* Alfred,” whispered the th “everybod nay 
seems to know that we have just been marri 
but how do you suppose this girl has found out 
that I am from Chicago and that you are from 
Boston?” 

* 


A LONG COURTSHIP. 


BP pened asked one of the little girls, ““what 
was the longest courtship you ever heard 
of?” ‘What a question, child!” exclaimed the 
grandmother. ‘What put that into your head?” 
“Oh, I just wanted to know.” 


“Well, deary,” said grandma, with a a pensive 
smile, “T think’ the ee one I ever knew an 
thing ‘about was the courtship between your gran 
father and me, more than fifty years ago. Lis sten, 
and I will tell ‘you about it. 

“It was a few years after they had discovered 

old in California, and people began to flock there 

rom all over the Knee | You know there were 
no railroads running out that way then, and every- 
body had to travelin wagons. In the little town 
away back East where we lived several families 
that had the California fever clubbed together 
and went in a sort of caravan. Our family was 
one of them. I was a girl of about twenty. 

“Your grandfather, who was a few years oo. 
belonged to one of the other families. He 
courting me almost as soon as we started, an he 
kept it up all the way across the country, but I 
didn’t mg J Py es’ till we got to California.” 

“How long did it take you to go there?” 

“Six months.” 

“Six months? 
awfully long a courts 

hy, child,” said grandma, 
thousand miles!” 


bei gpa, that wasn’t so 
ip 
“it was three 
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A QUIET REBUKE. 


n “object admonition” like the one described 
by Mr. Warren Lee Goss in his article, ‘“Cam- 
paigning to no Purpose,” published in Johnson’s 
“Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” is often 
more efficacious than storms of reproach. 


One day the colonel of the regiment noticed a 
— on parade wearing a badly soiled pair of 
gloves 

“¢ ‘orporal ” said the officer, we | do you set the 
men such a bad comple re wgpoces: ng before them 
in dirty ow ged Why 

“T’ve had ay, ur, ath I entered the serv- 
ice,” returned the ‘corporal. “T can’t afford to 
have them done up.” 

The colonel drew from his poctes a pair of 
gloves, spotlessly white. Handing them to the 
corporal, — a. quietly, “Put these on. I washed 
them myself 

It was an ‘unforgotten lesson to the whole regi- 
ment. 

* 


SPOILED THE PERFORMANCE. 


he play was all about a horse—a famous horse, 

the autobiography of which is even yet among 
the “‘best sellers,” and over the sufferings of 
which thousands of readers have shed tears of 
sympathy. The four-legged actor that had been 
cast for the part of the horse was doing its best, 
presumably, to look pathetic. 


With Grocging | head, it stood on the stage , from 
time to time sw tehing its poor docked tail. One 
of the a actors was delivering an Rear 
sioned and rez 7 eas speech, when the audi- 
ence suddenly —! a a fit of prolonged and 
uncontrollable laughte 

The oration came to: a sudden stop. 

lanced at the horse, then turne 

ismay behind the scenes. * 

“Black Beauty” was yawning. 


The actor 
and fled in 


* © 
WASTED TIME. 


rs. Newrich was growing accustomed to power. 

She enjoyed it, and was irritated when any 
one presumed to differ from her in opinion. When 
the sailing-party of which she had been a member 
landed on the shores of the lake, rain-soaked and 
frightened, Mrs. Newrich was the only one who 
cared to talk. 

“Tt could all have been avoided if that captain 
had done as I told him,” she said, between the 
chattering of her teeth, as the party stood huddled 
under a small shelter. 

en I saw that cloud congo that corner 
of the lake, I said to him, ‘7 think you’d better 
make straight for home, and not spend any more 
time tacking’ ; but he paid no more attention than 
as if I hadn’t spoken!’ 


* 
IT STILL HURT HIM. 


modern miracle is explained by a writer in the 
London Opinion as nothing so very wonderful, 
tatery George’s wooden leg been giving him pain 
“Don’t you be talkin’ so foolish, Willum.” 
“It’s sure enough. *Is owd woman been a- 
whoppin’ him wi’ it.” 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 

——¢———— 
FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anointings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For itching, burn- 
ing, and scaly eczemas, inflammations, and chafings of 
the feet or hands, for redness, roughness, cracks and 
fissures, with brittle, shapeless nails, and for tired, 
aching muscles and joints, this treatment works 
wonders. (Adv. 
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if Ly our new 
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Wheeler will 
interest you. It’s a woods book for | the novice, telling 
how to pack, cook, build camp furniture, ete. Ca ane 


A BC’s of Camping,” ost-paid, 35 cents. 
PUBLISHERS, Loc ox 84, ‘Riverton, N. J. N.J. 


WN -1, Mason. 4;iha- AD WRITERS EARN 
Ne) 44-met14,14,88-m LARGE SALARIES. 
We can help you to prepare by mail to increase your 


salary. Send for beautiful prospectus, mailed free. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, Dept. 36, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS 


mall ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 





MARVEL 
BAIT makes 
Marvel «Fl tic HB IT them 
every time. Beat everybody catching fish. Write 


for Free Sample and Penahans offer. Agents wanted. 
Japanese Novelty Co., Dept. 96, St. Louis, Mo. 








Best fitting, longest wearing, 
most satisfac story because made 
to measure by hand from start 
to finish. Our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Best known treatment for Var- 
icose Veins, Weak Knees, Weak 
Ankles, Lame Joints, Leg 
Swellings, ete 
Book on Varicose Veins, 
ete.,free. Direct dealing. 
Manufacturer’s prices. 


Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 


Weavers, 40 Market S8t., Lynn, Mass 


] Varicose 
Veins. 
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10 GENTS PER ROLL (A Sizes.) 
VELOX PRINTS, BROWNIES, 3c. ; 
3x3, 34x44 4c.; 4x5, 3a 5c. 

Send us two negatives and we will print them without 


charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists and 
give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 
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SAVE MONEY. 
SAVE TIRE EXPENSE. 
Equip your bicycle with ; 


KiG&ITIRES 


The best Merete, Spree made. The most 
satisfactory to The easiest to 
repair. The JE a. F to use. 
Sold by all Bicycle dealers and sup- 
pied on new wheels when specified. 
/rite for free catalogue, also give name 
of your local dealer. 
ug Send us 4 cents to pay for 
and preppn LPie 4 will mai 
‘andsome Gold- Plate 
Scarf Pin Free. 


» Indianapolis, Ind. 





ostage 
you a 


Souvenir 





Tapioca 
Requires no soaking. Quickly céoked. 


Send your grocer’s address 
and 4 cts. for enough to make one 
pint and Minute Coo Cook Book Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
136 West Main Street » Orange, Mass. 


“hacker Brand “4 
CARVERS 


Made of finest special car- 
ver steel with stag-horn 
\ handles and sterling 
silver mountings. 
Made by expert 
craftsmen in a 
plant devoted 
to the making 
of fine cut- 
lery for 
over 60 



































effect more than a worn- 
out carving set. How 
are your carvers? Ask to 
os Sad Ount Brand”’ Carvers. 
Ss pai bird s 
lade), ird carver, 


ts in. bla ost-paid, $3 
iP aler hasn't them in stock, 


cannon & GOODNOW MFG. CO., 





Shelburne Falls, Mass. 











Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, 1 that the Kalamazoo is the most 











money back if it’s not. 
Send for Catalog 





you like. 






We Pay the 
Freight 


Perfect—most ex most 
No, 253 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 
Cash Or Time Payments 

We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kala- 

mazoo in her home. 


Either way—you save $10 to PK on any stove in the catalog. We 
make it easy for responsible people 


VM Ce cev live VAuly 


Y range for you to use—Your 







You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 







to own the best stove or range in the world. 
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Model **R: 
fast. Wr: he ull 
NO MO NE R 
to any one, aay eere nt 


FACTORY PRICE 


can make for 1909 


*WANTED-A RIDER AGEN 


Ranger: bicycle furnished by 
articulars and s & offer at once. 
{=D until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We shi 
S. wrhous a cent deposit 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
put it toany test youwish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or ao% tes wis) keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out —~ py 
We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
small profit above actual factory cost. 
prot by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee 
UY a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until you receive our catalogues 


satisfied with r 00 ouke te factory cost. 
under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the da aie 

COND HAND BICYCL 
usually have a number on yee taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 
at prices 4TER-B from $3 to B8 or B10. 


IN EACH TOWN 
and district toride 
and exhibit a 1909 
us. Our agents everywhere are making money 





n advance, Br epey reight, an 


during which time you may ‘rid pieyele and 


You save $10 to $25 middlemen's 
behind your bicycle. 


No tt. our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 


YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED Gur superb morels the wonalr/uly low prices we 


highest grade bicycles for less money than any other factory. We are 
CYCLE DEALER: 












» you can sell our bicycles 


ES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 


Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 


IRE STE BRAK E single wheels, imported roller chains and pedals, 
— 2 ype and equipment of all kinds at Aad/ the usual retail prices. 
NO IT, but RI to-day and we will free 





fully ill dand iz 
on the first rt le bicycle ie to your town. 


D CYCLE COMPANY, 












send you 
a great fund of interesting matter and useful Welte it wa a wonderful proposition 
It only costs a postal to get everything. 


by return mail our large catalogue, beauti- 


rite 
Dept. C50, CHIGACO, ILL. 
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A Graduation Present. 


The school year is closing and 
the day is near when the ‘sweet 
girl graduate’’ receives her diploma. 
By what gift shall you make the 
day happy and memorable for her? 
Give her a 


Genuine 
Carmen Bracelet 


A thing that will last a lifetime, 
always be beautiful and always in 
style. Don’t be deceived by ex- 
panding bracelets made in imitation 
of the Carmen. They will not en- 
dure. The genuine has the name 
**Carmen’”’ stamped on the inside of 
bracelet and printed on the box. 

Its expanding mechanism is patented 
and the name “Carmen”’ is copyrighted. 

Sold by all reputable dealers. 
NOT sold direct from factory. 


\ 
j THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, Attleboro, Mass. 
eet — — 
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CAPTAIN ‘NIRAM’S 
BY EDNA 











” hen I stood up and married ’Niram I 
thought I was doing a sensible thing, 
and I was sure I was pleasing my- 

self,’? said Mrs. Griggs, with a reminiscent 
laugh, ‘‘but I realize now that I had no idea 
of the entertainment that was coming to me, 
*Niram may not earn so much as some others, 
and he may not be so striking to look at, but 
he is certainly amusing.’’ Mrs. Griggs folded 
her arms across her ample waist and looked 
at ‘her neighbor with a knowing nod of the 
head. 

“I always thought ’Niram was a serious 
sort,’’ said her listener, ‘‘and generally pretty 
bent on going and doing the thing he wants to 
go and do. What has he been up to now?”’ 

‘*Fooling himself,’? was the cheerful reply. 
‘“‘T never saw a man go to so much trouble to 
work up a joke on himself. You see it was 
like this. Come last election time he was filled 
right up with enthusiasm as to who was to go 


oO 
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up to Augusta for Senator. He was forever 





TEAR 


“TAKE IT DOWN! 


HAUL IT INI 


coming into the house fresh from the talk on | 
the deacon’s bench behind the stove down to | 
the store, and telling me how they had ‘picked 
a winner’ when they put up Larry Carson. 
He simply breathed Carson at every pore; he 
went to bed singing his praises, and got up with 
a morning song of joy about the same matter. 
I got Larry worked into every pan of biscuit 
and hooked into every rug for a good spell. I 
knew Larry was a good politician, and I was 
willing to have him be sent up, but I couldn’t 
really construct much of a halo for him. As 
a boy I had known him, and failed in every 
attempt to fill him up with gingerbread, and 
[ had punished him for stoning my hens in 
good neighborly fashion, and then set up half 
the night to pull him through the croup. I 
liked him, but I wasn’t carried away with 
’Niram’s wearing out his shoes travelling over 
the landscape to hunt up some one to enlighten 
about the wonders of the man. Most folks saw 
Larry as just a plain man driving a meal-team ; 
but ’Niram, he saw Charles Sumner and Lord 
Chesterfield, and he saw them big. 

‘*Put up against Larry was Caleb Burrows, 
down to the fiats. Those two names burned 
in ’Niram’s brain,—Carson, Burrows,—and he 
balanced them, and juggled them like a sleight- 
of-hand performer with two eggs. It was a 
pretty even thing as to which one he would 
draw out of the hat. I begun to think of 
voting day as a sort of dividing-line between 
this present life and something unknowable. 

‘*The night before the great trial was to come 
off, ’Niram—in the midst of his wild soarings— 
lit on the house for a spell, and told me I must 
put off my washing the next day and sit on 
the piazza and watch all the voters go by. 
Larry Carson was to have a big automobile, 
and carry folks to the polls, and there would 
be lots of passing. ; 

“I hadn’t more than got into a drowse, it 
seemed to me, and it wasn’t, I’m sure, any-’ 
where near daybreak, when ’Niram woke me 
up and begun to whisper. There is no one 
else in the house but us, and we live a half-mile 
from a house on either side, but ’Niram always 
thinks fit to whisper so long as it is dark. It 
seemed he had conceived an idea in the way of 
decoration that he wanted carried out, and 





knowing there was no more sleep for me, I out 


COMPANION ‘| 





ELECTIONEERING 
FOSTER 


of bed and met the day like a hero. He 
wanted the American flag draped up over the 
piazza, and underneath was to be a banner that 
was to combine Larry Carson’s name and a 
big ‘B,’ to stand for Bowdoin College, where 
it is supposed he was transformed from a plain, 
ordinary boy to this Ajax that was to defy 
lightning and political opposition. Whilst I 
was getting breakfast, ’Niram tore off down 
the road to get some information about the 
class color, and as I heard afterward, he nigh 
about jeopardized our friendship with half the 
village, for some of them hadn’t more’n got in 
bed. White was the color. 

‘*Well, he wanted me to cut out and stitch 
the white letters on black, to make them show 
off. He wanted a sort of laurel wreath and 
scrolls and a good many things, but I finally 
got him down to plain circles, with a big ‘C’ 
for Carson, and underneath a‘ B’ for Bowdoin. 
When it was done, I thought it was almost 
as handsome as the skull and cross - bones. 
*’Niram was pleased, and 
hung it out conspicuous. We 
had it all ready before the 
birds had scarcely begun to 
twitter. I could have had 
time for my wash before any- 
thing happened, but it seemed 
like desecrating the day. 

‘*When the first load went 
by I could see that ’Niram 
expected some sort of a recog- 
nition, but nothing came off. 

‘*The men all looked at the 
decoration, and then turned 
around and surveyed the field 
over opposite, and there was 
a sort of hush. ’Niram was 
flabbergasted,— I could see 
that,—and pretty soon he off 
down the road. 

“T set out and watched 
them go by, — carrying all 
kinds of voters,—men from 


from over on the Bay road. 
I thought if I was to say 
where they all come from 
and to name them I should 
be quoting epitaphs. But 
what struck me most was 
that in all the passing, 
*Niram’s flag didn’t get a 
salute from eye or voice. It 
seemed to me that when 
Larry would heave in sight 
with a load that they were 
all taken with a devouring 
curiosity to see that field. I 
saw the back of the ears of every voter from 
up along. I marveled some at this and medi- 
tated. 

‘*Well, about noon—it seemed to me that I 
had been up about four weeks—I saw ’Niram 
coming up the road, everything flying to the 
wind. I could see that he was upsot. As 
soon as he was in sight he begun to wigwag 
signals to me. He was making a sort of move- 
ment of the arm, suggesting the hauling down 
of something. I kept my setting, for I knew 
it was no use to try to mind-read with ’Niram. 

‘*When he got a little nearer he wailed out, 
‘Take it down! Haul it in! Tear it up!’ I 
seemed to sense ’twas the decoration, and I flew 
to the banner. But ’Niram was on the spot, 
and made a vaulting jump, and seized the 
cambric and brought it to earth. Then he 
stomped on it. Then he took it up and tore it and 
rent it insunder. Then he stomped some more. 

‘* “What is the exact interpretation of that?’ 
I asked him, cold as I could appear. 

‘* ‘Why,’ he just panted, ‘the tormented thing 
is a disgrace—can’t you see—Carson— Bowdoin 
—C—B—O earth and seas! Don’t you see 
that it makes Caleb Burrows? They thought 
I was a turncoat!’ ’’ 

‘*T guess you did have your hands full that 
night,’’ said the sympathetic hearer. ‘‘What 
did you do?’’ 

‘*Well, that is a family matter,’’ said Mrs. 
Griggs, ‘‘but I did make him a jorum of quiet- 
ing tea. When I was alone I certain did have 
a good laugh. As I said, ’ Niram isa continuous 
entertainer.’’ 
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UNSPARING HANDS. 


he recommendation presented by Tibbie 

Macpherson to her new mistress left no 
doubt as to that determined young woman’s 
prowess in all matters pertaining to the kitchen. 
Tibbie presented it with modest pride. ‘‘Per- 
haps you’ll be reading that, ma’am,’’ she said. 
‘¢?Tis from Mrs. Macdonald, the only one I 
ever worked for.’’ 

“This is to say that I’m losing Tibbie Mac- 
pherson with regret,’? was written in a neat, 
clear hand. ‘‘She is a powerful helper, a good 
cook, a fine washer and ironer, a grand polisher 
and scrubber. Altogether an honest, willing 
girl, and very vicious upon work.’’ 


way up on the clearing and | 























tion. Wholesome Food. Teachers. Nurse. For circular 
address Emma J. Chapman, Nobleboro, Me. 


CAMP WINNECOOK [itr ectton. “Maine Wooas. 
Bungalows, cabins, tents ; tutoring, canoeing, athletics, 


trips. The kind of outing that does boys good. Illus. 
booklet. H.L. Rand, Prin. C. A. Daniels School, den, Mass. 


In the lake regions of Maine, 18 miles from Portland. 
All field and water sports—canoeing, motor boats,swiim- 
min, fishing, tramping, tennis, horseback riding, etc. 
Conducted by experienced educators. Booklet. Ac dress 
ERNEST C. WITHAM, 553 Broadway, South Bosto 


Beautiful Scarf or Stick Pins 


that grow ontrees. (If the gilt part doesn’t the scarlet 
part does.) 10c. E. Sweet, Box 29, Station J, New York City. 

















U. S. CLOTHES PIN 






Your dealer 
sells it. 


The Spring : =... 
Does the Business. 

CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 
Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 








SUMMER CAMPS We want you to taste 
CAMP LILLIPUT for Small Girls. Petenstuz Cestus 
Pine and Fir Woods. Lake. Nature Studies. Recrea- 





Crackers 


Therefore, we will ship you free 
a small box, if you will send with 
your name and address that of 
your grocer 

CESTUS CRACKERS are the 
daintiest, most deliciousand whole 
some crackers on the market. Eat 
one with a cup of tea, bit of salad 
or piece of cheese, either at home 





or in your club, and you will in- 
dorse all we assert 

Consider their daintiness, crisp- 
ness and delicious, nutty flavor. 
We make them of flour which con- 

tains all the natural phosphates of 

the best wheat, so they are exceed- 
ingly nutritious and wholesome 
for both young and old. 

We will send you a large box for 
50 cents. Address Dep. 2, 


Cestus Bread Company 


208 Pleasant Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Write for further particulars. 


LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


is the BEST all-around Cleaner. 


You will have other kinds offered you when you ask 
ADAMS’ MINERAL SOAP, but when you have once 
AMS’ MINERAL SOAP you will be so 

pleased with it that you will always insist on 
having ADAMS’ MINERAL SOAP when in need of a 
general daily cleaner, or for washing hands. It 
will last longer. It will not crumble or waste. 
It will do all that is claimed for it. It is the most 
serviceable article of its kind on the market, and 
therefore is the most economical. Has no equal 
0 GROCER FOR IT. USE IT. 































for the hands. ASK YOUR 
Good Fire 


‘ =% Protection 


- WATER > 


Pressure superior to any elevated 
structure. Cool, palatable water 
summer or winter. Entire freedom 
from frost. The Perfect System, 
one suitable for ordinary families, 
Bungalows or Summer Homes, as 
low as $48.00. Also large outfits for 
hotels and villages at proportionate 
prices. (Gasoline Engines.) 
Send postal for Book C, 23 Years’ Experience. 

Hand, Hot Air and Electric Pumps for Every Use. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
95 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. 
































Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Close’s Toasted 


Marshmallows. 


If you will mention this adver- 
tisement and give us the name of 
your grocer, druggist or confec- 
tioner, we will send you free of 
charge a little box of this deli- 
cious confection to try. 

Every schoolgirl knows how 
delicious toasted marshmallows 
are. This confection of ours is 
made of the most delicious ingre- 
dients in the most careful manner. 

We want you to know about 
it, because we feel sure that once 
you have tasted it you will want 
more. It can be used at lunch- 
eons, picnics, receptions, or as a 
dainty confection to be served 
anywhere. Ask your dealer, or 
address at once, Dept. 1, 


The George Close Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 














FROM THE FAMOUS 4 
Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, Can't be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 


nience. Rollit, crush 
. it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Madeof fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, 
‘Soiafa tion toms nod te or Li mey $] 50 
refunded. Send size wanted to p= 3 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1870. 
Under management of the same family nearly 40 years. 


Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 

















“Silver Quarter” Coffee 


Delicious blend of fine coffees. 
Hard to beat, 


You may 
pay more 
money 
but 
get no 
better or 
more 
satisfac- 
tory 
coffee. 
Try “ Silver 
Quarter.”’ 





SPECIAL—A fine, thin, beauti- 
ful tumbler FREE in every can. 


Ask your grocer for ‘‘ Silver Quarter ’’ 
Coffee—the coffee with the tumbler in it. 


Swain, Earle & Co., Boston. 











Make your own Picture Puz- 
zles, and make Money, too, 
by supplying your friends. 


Picture puzzles are all 
the rage now. Everybody 
wantsthem. Youcan make 
them, and also many beau- 
tiful ornaments, on this 
SCROLL Saw. Boys, girls 
or grown-ups can use it. 
Makes six picture puzzles 
for what you pay for one 
in the stores. 


The Profit is Your 
Spending Money. 


This fine Scroll Saw will 
be shipped to your address 
on receipt of $4.25 (cash, 
check or money -order) 
Makesa splendid birthday 
gift. They last a lifetime, 
and many hours of enjoy- 
ment and profit can be 
had with one. Send your 
order at once to 


THE REVO WATER MOTOR CO., 
Lansdowne, Delaware Co., Pa. Dept. C. 


Write for descriptive circulars. 








Stop Throwing 
Away Money. 


That’s just what 
you are doing if 
you’re buying any 

other paper but 
Handifold. 

No other toilet 
paper offers you such 
positive economical 

opportunities 
as Handifold. 
It really stops 
waste because 
it automatically deliv- 
ers only one folded sheet 


PACKAGES 
atatime. It checks the 


2 Fate time. Te check per- 


son. And more than that, it pre- 
vents the gatheringof unsightly 
litter on the bathroom floor. 


Ask your dealer for it. If he hasn't it 
write us,giving his name, and we'll 
send you a free sample package. 
Handifold Toilet Paper Co., 

Leominster, 


TOILET 
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among millers. 
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have used a full sack. 
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the Best’ 


because itis better 
than the standard 





We guarantee it to make 
the best bread you have 
ever baked or we will re- 
turn your money after you 


It makes more bread also. 


~ HL \% Prove it for yourself. Your 


~P2—Q—S —*“ 
Re. SW DANIEL WEBSTER 


grocer will help you. 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., 


New Ulm, Minn. 
DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 





The factthat Reach Base Balls and Reach Base Ball Goods are vastly, 
superior in quality to those of any other make is demonstrated for- : 
Fact that the Reach Base Ball is the Oficial Baill of the a. 





cibly by the é 
reat American League and is standard with all Leagues; also by the 
Fact that Reach Mittsand Gloves are used by the World’s Cham- 
pions and American League Champions exclusively. The 
quality of Reach Base Ball Goods is insured by 


The Guarantee 


The Reach Trade Mark guarantees puta gem. Should 
defects appear, we will replace any article absolutely with- 
out cost (except Base Balls and Bais retailing under $1.00) 

The Reach Official Base Ball Guidefor 1909—now read y—10c at dealers’ or by mail. 

Get the Reach Base Ball Catalogue for 1909—FREE—200 colored illustrations. 


A. J. REACH CO., 1703 Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























































One of Many Country Homes Equipped with the 





Lunt-Moss System of Water Supply 


which yields running water in kitchen, bathroom, chamber, or any part of the house. Connected 
with the kitchen range, you have running hot water, too—same as in city homes. This system also 


provides water under pressure for lawn, garden, stable, etc. 
Supplied with Hand, Gasoline or Electric Pump. 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs, whether for large or small estate. 


It’s a great protection in case of fire. 
Write for Free Booklet “D.” 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
B 


ranch: 50 Church Street, New York City. 











SEA GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 
is nature’s own product—not man-made. 
convenient form for laying, and then in f 


SOLID ROCK CANNOT WEA! 


uarried from solid rock lit into 
natural state ready for the roof. 


OUT. It can’t burn, 

rust, warp, crack, tear or decay. Green or 
never wear out and never require painting and repairing, like all other roofing. 
Slate Roofs are suitable for any building, new or old. Give 
Reduce insurance rates because spark and fire-proof. 
.. Not affected by heat or cold. First cost—only a 
trifle more than short-lived roofing. Settle your roof question for all time. 
Don’t spend more money for poor roofing. to us for our free . 
“ROOFS” —it will save you money. Give name of your localroofer. Write to-day. 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Box 2, Granville, N. Y. 


an 
rotection. 
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For the Vacation Season. 


AMP LIFE is considered by many one of the most delightful of 
summer recreations. The Wall Tents offered are particularly 
adapted for camping purposes. The material is 8-oz. duck, and the 
price includes poles and pins complete. Sent by express at receiver’s 


ex pense. 


\ 


En eee 





WALL TENTS. 


Length and Breadth. Height of Tent. Height of Wall. Price of Tent. 
7 x7 feet. 7 feet. 3 feet. $ 6.00. 
7 x 9% feet. 7 ~ feet. 3 feet. 7.00. 
94x12 feet. 7% feet. 3 feet. 12.00. 


TENT FLYS. 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found useful. 
In stormy weather it is a great protection, and in the heat of summer 
it serves as an air shaft. We can supply Flys made of 8-oz. duck at 
one-half the price of the corresponding size tent. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FLOOR FINI 


OFFER: If You Write Now. 


Finish any hardwood floor in 
your house, at our risk, posi- 
tively without risking one penny 
of your money, 


—to prove to yourself, in yourown home, by your own comparison, that the dress- 
ing you are now using on your hardwood floors is not as good as Farrington 
Floor Finish. 





No matter what dressing you are now 
using on your floors—no matter if you have 
already decided what dressing you will use 
—no matter if it is already being put on your 
floors—make this comparison. 

Save one floorat least for this side-by-side 
test—the floor dressing that you think is best, 
with the floor dressing we will prove is best. 

No matter what claims or promises are 
made for other floor dressings, remember 
there is only one real proof—the proof of 
actual use and close comparison. 

Put Farrington Floor Finish on any 
hardwood floor in your house. On the other 
floors put any other floor dressing that you 
like. Compare them every. way — their 
beauty, their durability, the time and labor 
they require, the general satisfaction that 
they give you. 


YOUR decision shall be the final decision. 


If, after that thorough test, you don’t like 
Farrington Floor Finish better—if it is not 
better than any floor dressing you are now 
using—f it is not better value, better satisfac- 
tion, than every other floor dressing you can 
buy—then the test will cost you nothing. 

That’s the way we have proved the 
superiority of Farrington Floor Finish to 
the best judges in America. That's the way 


OUR OFFER. 


FARRINGTON COMPANY, 


of The Youth’s Companion. 


you the following data: 
Finish. Kind of floor 


on floors of my house 
My dealer’s name.. 
address 


in full. 


tions for applyingit. Signed 


Address........ 





Write Now — A Letter Like This. 


15 State St., Boston, Mass. 
I accept your test offer to readers 
Ful-* 
filling the terms of your offer, I send 


essccseccene is the size of floor on 
which I will test Farrington Floor 


Name of dressing that is now used 


Any time within 30 days after this 
floor is dressed, if I say that Far- 
rington Floor Finish is not superior 
to any floor dressing I am now 
using, you are to return my money 


Under this guarantee I send you 
.... for which send me, express 
QOGREEE, c00s000esdese of Farrington 
Floor Finish, with clear, easy direc- 








we will prove it to you. 
_ Interior decorators, architects, owners of magnificent homes, people who have 
tried all floor dressings,and compared them all,are using Farrington Floor Finish 
now, not because of what we promised, but becauseof what they themselves proved. 
Remember, we could not afford to make an offer like this if we did not know 
that this test of Farrington Floor Finish would convince you positively. 
Accept now the offer we are making here. Don’t trust to find 
this notice again. Don’t put it off. 
15 State Street, 


FARRINGTON COMPANY, “3esia 


A bathroom, kitchen or stair—One Pint covers 44 square feet, 
two coats, hardwood. On money-back compari- 
son guarantee, all delivery charges paid by us, 40 cts. 
Two average-size rooms—One Gallon covers 350 square feet, 
two coats, hardwood. On money-back compari- 5 
son guarantee, all. delivery charges paid by us, $2. 0. 

No Varnish Smell or Delays. Dries in an hour. %® Let us send you 

names of Dealers in your vicinity who sell Farrington Floor Finish. 


Prices: Gallon, $2.50; Half gallon, $1.35 ; Quart, 75 cents; Pint, 40 cents. 


[See price below.| 














